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- DIRECTORS... 


- DIRECTORS... 


JAMES KERR OSBORNE. 


Hon. Gro. A. Cox, President. J. J. KENNY, Vice-President. Hon Gro. A. Cox, President. J. J. Kenny. Vice-President. — 
Hon. S. C. Woon. G. R. R. Cocksurn. R. JAFFRAY AvGustus Myrrs. 
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Subscribed Capital,  - . 
Paid up Capital, . - - 
Cash Assets over, - : 
Annual Income over, - . ; 
Losses Paid Since Organization over, 
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Cash Capital, . - : . 
Total Assets, - - 
Losses Paid Since Organization, - - 
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$ 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,300,000 
2,330,000 

24,000,000 


$ 750,000 
1,450,131 
15,549,000 


Large 


P. H. SIMS, 
Secretary. 


J. J. KENNY, 
Vice-President. 


All sizes ir 
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GEO. A. COX, 
President. 


The Toronto General 
Trusts Company 


OFFICES AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Southeast Corner Yonge and Colborne Streets, Toronto 
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Capital, $1,000,000 . Reserve Fund, $250,000 
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DIRECTORS 


Agencies in all principal cities and towns in Canada and United States. 


C. C. FOSTER, Secretary. J. J. KENNY, Managing Director. 
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At this season of the year it beccmes a seri- 
ous question for husbands and fathers to select 
appropriate Christmas presents for their wives and 
children. 

The most suitable of all gifts would be a policy 
of insurance in the 


HEAD OFF 
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HEAD OFFICE, > TORONTO. 


The Unconditional Accumulative Polic y issued 
by this Association is absolutely free from condi- 
tions from date of issue and guarantees Extended 
Insurance ora Paid up Policy after two years ora 
Cash Value after five years. 

; Ihe Confederation Life Association pub- 
lishes an interesting set of pamphlets givi: g full 
particulars as to the different pans of insur- 
ance 0: erated by them and will be glad to 
send them on application to the Head Office 

Poronto, or to any of the Association $s agents. 
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¢ W.C MACDONALD, 











Many People 

struggle to 
ing life. but do not give sufficient 
to its disposition after death, even postponing 
the simple duty of making a will until too tate. 
No doubt the delay in making a will frequently 
arises from inabili y to select an executor of 
requisite ability and ntegrity, more particu- 
larly if a trust is created under the will, and 
even when a suitable person is selected, the 
grave doubt is always present whether such 
person will live to execute the trust, 


The Toronto General Trusts Company 


remove 


accumulate property dur- 
consideration 


re 


was establish d expressly to 
such doubt and to meet all requirements in 
respect to security, continuity of ser- 
vice, and efficiency in management, 
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The Toronto General Trusts Company 
also actsas Administrator, Guar- 
dian, Committee, Receiver, Agent, 
and in all trust and fiduciary capacities. It is 
qualitied in every way to take cha: ge of assets 
both before and after the death of the 
and for the faithful performance of such duties 
its capital an surplus are liable. “. here are 
many advantages in putting the management of 
financial affairs in the care of the Company, 
eitheras trustee oragent, for the purpose ot mak- 
ing investments, collecting in erest, rents, etc. 
The Board of Directo:s 
are leading business men or the h gh 
est character, whose integrity and standing 
in the community afford the amplest guarantee 
that all business entrusted to the Company 
will be faithfully managed. 


owner; 


Ree J. K. MACDONALD, yer. Bnet , 
The Company therefore confidently solicits the 
ACTUARY vee ; : : le Is of BE 1 Special Attention 
. ¢ ANAGING IRECTOR, appointments under wills o EXeculor une is callea to the fact that all trust 
¢ Trustee. funds and investments are kept separate and 
3e . PPD PPL LP PILPPPPOLDL — wn Confidential Interviews apart trom the assets of the Company ; the 
ofS upon all trust and estate matters are records of each individual trust show the 
‘a invited assets belonging thereto. 
ae eee 
ay ® THE TORONTO GENERAL TUUSTS COMPANY 
* SOUTHEAST CORNER YONGE AND COLBORNE STREETS, TORONTO. 
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CONFEDERATION TES OE NT ears, | Ey &, MEREDITH, bop, ZED. Jar 
CE-PRESIDENT*,\ WH. BEATTY, Esq. 
LIFE MANAGING DIRECTOR, ~~ J. W LANGMUIR 
ASSOCIATION. ASSISTANT MA. aoe * ANG: g. 
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Parisian MODELED a LENGTH Corsers 


THE QUEEN MOO. etn TR 
Although only recently placed on the market, has e VSR accor, anf 
found immense favor with the most fastidious \y \"\ ! ag 
element of society. Other styles giving universal | 
satisfaction in their glove-like fit and unrivalled 


durability are 
The Victoria, Contour, Magnetic and Qebeh 
Corsets, also, the Celebrated Hygeian Waist 


which is recommended by leading physicians 
Sold in all the stores. Manufactured by 


The CROMPTON CORSET CO. 


Limited, Toronto. 
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Wyld, Grasett & Darling 


LINEN DEPARTMENT 


SOA 





Large Assortment of Linens suitable for Christmas 
Trade. Five o’Ciock Tea Cloths with Napkins 
to match. Tray Cloths, D’oylies, 


Sideboard Scarfs, Etc. 


All sizes in Bleached Damask Cloths and Napkins, Fancy H.S. Towels, &c. 
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WYLD, GRASETT & DARLING 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Manchester Fires 
Assurance Company 


of Manchester, England 


The 
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JAMES BOOrIER, R. P. TEMPLETON, 
MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
T. D. RICHARDSON, 


INSPECTOR, 


Imperial Trusts Co. of Canada 


32 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 


Gapital, - - - $400,000 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITED 


(See particulars below.) 


DIRECTORS : 
H. S. wee Esq . President J. D. CHIPMAN, Esq.. Vice- President 
resident Imperial Bank of Canada. ice-President St. Stephen Bank, N.B. 
Sir sentterd Fleming, C.E.,K.C.M.G. Hugh Scott, Esq.. Insurance Underwriter. 
A. S. Irving, Esq., Director Ontario Bank. C.J. Campbell, Esq.. late Assistant Receiver-General 
Thomas Walmsley, Esq.. Vice-President Queen City Ins. Co. 
H. M. Pellatt, Esq., President Toronto Electric ee Owen Jones, Esq., C.E., London, Eng. 


The Company is authorized to act as Trustee, Agent and Assignee in the case of Private 
Estates, and l-o for Public ¢ ompan es. 

Interest allowed on money deposited in General Trust Furd, 4 per cent. per annum, com 
px — d half-ye arly ; if le “ft fo yr one 4! per cet it. per annum, 

Government, Munic ipal and other Bonds and D. bentures for sale, paying fron to 4! 


per cent. per annum. J. 8. ‘Lot KIE, Manager. 


The HOME SAVINGS — 
@ AND LOAN CO. Limited 


CAPITAL, $2,000.000 








President. 
Vice-President. 


Hon. SIR FRANK SMITH, 
EUGENE O’KEFFE, 
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DEPOSITS RECEIVED from twenty cents upwards ; 
rent rates allowed thereon. 

MONEY LOANED ON MORTGAGE-—small and large sums; convenient 
terms of repayment and at lowest current rate< of in‘ere-t. No 
valuation fee charged. Loans on collaterals of Bank and other 
Stocks, and Bonds, and Debentures, on convenient and easy terms. 


ees 


interest at cur- 


For further information apply at office 


No. 78 Church Street, Toronto 


JAMES MASON, 


Manager. 





Western Canada @PS incorporated 1863 SQ 
Loan and Savings Company. 
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PAID-UP CAPITAL, 
RESERVE FUND, 


OFFICES, — No. 76 Church Street, Toronto, and Main Street, Winnipeg 


~~~ 


Money to Loan on Improved Farms. eo A Few Good Farms For Sale. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. we ° DEBENTURES ISSUED. 


LS 


$1,500,000 
770,000 


EE 


DIRECTORS 


GEO. GOODERHAM, Esq., Vice-President. 
THOMAS H,. Loi Esq. ALFREd GOODERHAMN, Esq. 
;kO. W. LEWIS, Esq. GEO. F. GALT, Esq. 


WALTER S. LEE. Managing Director. 


Hon. GEO. W. ALLAN, Presid: nt 
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+ RITCHIE & RAMSAY + 


TORONTO, 


CANADA. 


Coated Paper and Cardboard 


. The Finest Grades of iicods for... 


Printing, Lithographing, Paper Boxes and Photo-Mounts .# % 


Christmas Saturday Night is printed on our Coated Book 
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President : . 





5 FACTS 


ASSURANCE CO. 
ITS AGE: 


Over 50 years. Established 1847. 
ITS SIZE: 


A. G. RAMSAY,4F.LA. 






Secretary : 




























































































Assets nearly $19,000,000; Assurances in force, R. HILLS. 
over $72,000,000 ; Income, nearly $3,000,000. —— 
ITS SURPLUS: Superintendent : ‘i 
All even 
ci 4 or the Nortt 
Over $1,500,000 on a 4 per cent. basis, Janu WwW. T. RAMSAY. not een har 
ary 1st, 1&98. Next division of Surplus in 1goo. rhrden ae 
nee the 
ITS RESULTS: 
ee ie ; . Assistant Actuary : District in 
In profit results to policy-holders it has no steader desi 
. . . ; I 1 ) 
superior in America. F. SANDERSON, M.A. cere 
cae lands wh 
ITS AIM: llatio 
To give the best results for the least premium, Be 
consistent with permanent security. 
FNPF PP NPE PINES 
A 
> Gr 
WUGG _ 
WIZ 4 
Fw SSURANCES ANNUAL , ¥ 
Ly WX DATE. NIN FORCE INCOME | ia«,. A 
1847 r i 2 Pa a yy & Gr 
1850/1 § 814,903 | $ 27,338 | § 41,973 "2 
a (f C entary 1855 2,349,609 83, 908 217,758 2 Co 
4 1860 3,365,407 133,446 664,627 "fi za 
Il 
1865 4,013,268 141,968 717,379 “hi 
ie er 
—_— 1870 | 6.404,437 273,728 1,090,098 7 V 
YV v C C) rc OF THE 1875 13,430,037 582,735 7. 
1880 21,547,759 835,856 4,297,852 y 

















1885 34,890,890 1,336,681 | 7,044,944 
(890| 54,086,801 2,093,881 1,032,440 
1894} 66,807,397 2,661,985, 5,607,723 


1897 | 72,719,555 | 2,953,273 18,678,915 | 
IT PAYS TO INSURE IN THE CANADA LIFE 
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Canada as a Home for Settlers 





Thousands of Settlers Have 


Made Their Homes in 


Western Canada This Season. 





I60 ACRES OF LAND FREE 





Homestead Regulations, 


All even-numbered sections of Dominion Lands in Man'toba 
or the North-West Territories, excepting 8 and 26, which have 
not been homesteaded, reserved to provide wood lots for settlers, 
or for other purposes, may be homesteaded by any person who 
is the sole head of a family, or any male o er eighteen years of 
age, to the extent of one quarter-section of 160 acres, more or 


less. 
_ nae~er sree es 0S 0 Ss OX 


Entry. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office for the 
District in which the lan | to be t..ken is situate, or if the home. 
steader desires he may, on application to the Minister of the 
Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Immigration, Winni- 
peg, receive authority for some one to make the entry for him. 
A fee of $10.00is charged for an ord nary homestead entry ; but 
for lands which have been occupied an additional fee of $5.00 or 
$10.00 is chargeable to meet cancellation or inspection and 
cancellation expenses. 





The 
Greatest 
Wheat 
Growing 
Country 
in the 


World 


Quartz Claims. 


Every person 18 years of age and over, but not under, and 
every joint stock company holding a Free Miner's Certificate, 
may obtain an entry for a mining location. 

\ Free Miner's Certificate is granted for one year and is 
not transferable. The fee for a Free Miner's Certificate for an 
individual is $10.00 ; and for a Free Miner's Certificate to a 
joint stock company, from $50.00 to $100.00, according to the 
nominat capital of the company. 

I he holder of a Free Miner's Certificate who has discovered 
mineral in place, may locate a claim not exceeding 1,500 feet 
long by 1,500 feet wide, by marking it with two legal posts, one 
at ea h end, on the line of the lode, or vein, and marking out 
the line between them. Upon each po-t shall be marked the 
name of the claim, the name of the pers -n locating and the 
date, and the number of feet lying to the right and left of the 
line. 

he « laim shall be recorded with the Mining Recorder of the 
District within which it is situated within 15 days after the loca 
tion thereof, if located within 10 miles of the office of the 
Rec order ; one additional day shall be allowed for such record 
for every additional 10 miles or fraction thereof In the event 
of a claim being more than 100 miles from a Recorder's Office 


Synopsis Land and Mining Regulations. 
Homestead Duties. 


Under the present law homestead duties must be performed 
in the following way, namely, by three years’ residence and 
cultivation, during which time the settler may not be absent, 





without permission from the Minister of the Interior, more 
than six months in any one year without orfeiting the entry. 





Seed 


Application for Patent 


should be made at the end of the three years, before the local 
agent, or the homestead inspector. Before making application 
for patent the settler must give six months’ notice in writing 
to the Commissioner of Dominion Lands at Ottawa of his inten- 
tion todo so. When, for convenience of the settler, application 
for patent is made before a homestead inspector, a fee of $5.00 





is chargeable. 





HOMES IN WESTERN CANADA. 


ond situated where other claims are being located, the Free 
Miners, not less than five in number, may appoint a Free 
Miner's Recorder ; but if the latter fails within three months to 
notify the nearest Government Mining Recorder of his ap- 
pointment, the claims which he may have recorded will be 
cancelled. The fee for recording a claim is $5.00, 

An expenditure of not less than $100.00 per year must be made 
on the claim, or a like amount paid to the Mining Recorder in 
lieu thereof. When $500.00 has been expended, or paid, in 
connection with the location, the locator may upon having a 
survey thereof made and upon complying with certain other 
requirements, purchase the land at the rate of $5.00 per acre 
cash, but if the surface rights have already been disposed of, at 








$2.00 an acre. 

A location tor the mining of iron, mica and copper not ex. 
ceeding 160 acres in area may be granted provided that should 
any Free Miner obtain a location which subsequently is found 
to contain a valuable mineral deposit other than iron or mica, 
his right in such deposit shall be restricted to the area prescribed 
for other minerals, and the remainder of the location shall 
revert to the Crown. 

The patent for a mining location shall reserve to the Crown 
forever whatever royalty may hereafter be imposed on the sales 
of the products of all mines therein, and the same royalty shall 


Information. 


Newly arrived immigrants will receive at the Immig: ation 


Office in Winnipeg or at any Dominion Lands Office in Mani- 
toba or the North-West Territories information as to the lands 
that are open for entry, and from the officers in charge, free of 
expense, advice and assistance in +e uring lands to suit them ; 
and full information respecting the lard, timber, coal and 
mineral laws, and copies of these Regulations, as well as those 
respecting Dominion Lands in the Railway Belt in British 
Columbia, may be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa ; the Commissioner 
of Immigration, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or to any of the Domin- 
ion Lands Agents in Manitoba or the North-West Territories. 

JAMES A. SMART, 

: Deputy Minister of the Interior. 








N.B.—In addition to Free Grant Lands, to which the Re; 
tions above stated refer, thousands of acres of most desirable 
lands are available for lease or purchase from railroad and other 
corporations and private firms. 


Stock Raising 
and other 
Industries 

of the 


Farm 


Equally 





Profitable. 





be collected on the sales which may be made prior to the issue 


of the patent. 
eee 


Placer Mining Regulations for the Yukon District. 


Claims in this District are Creek, Gulch, River and Hill 


claims. They are 250 feet in length measured in the general 








direction of the Creek or River and from 100 feet to 2,000 feet 
in width according to the formation of the ground 

Claims are marked by two legal posts, one at each en An 
entry for a claim must be obtained within ro days ff the locati 
is within 10 miles of the Mining Recorder's office. One extra 


day is allowed for every additional 10 miles or fraction thereof 


In the event of the claim being more than 1oo miles froma 
Recorder's Office, the same rule applies as in the Quartz 
Mining Regulations for recording the claim 

The person or company who obtains an entry for a 
must hold a Free Miner's Certificate. Every alternate 1 
claims is reserved to the Crown 

Ihe discoverer of a claim is entitled to 5vo feet in length If 
the party consists of two discoverers, two claims may be granted 


claim 








amounting together to 1,000 feet in length To each member 
of a party beyond two in number, a claim of the ordinary siz 
only. 
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An entry fee of $15 is charged. A royalty of 10 per ings, but exterds back from high water mark to the ise of Ihe lessee is permitted to cut free of all dues on any land 
cent. on the gold mined shall be levied and _ collected the hill or bank, but not exceeding 1,000 feet. Where steam belonging to the Crown such timber as may be necessary for 
on the gross output of each claim The sum of $2,500.¢ power is used, claims 200 feet wide may be obtained. the purposes of bis lease, but such permission shall not extend 
will be deducted from the gross annual output of the to umber which has been or may be granted to other persons 
claim. The holder of a creek, gulch or river claim may ee ee ee or corporations. 
within 60 — — ae o, the ,; claim _ tain an Regulations Governing the Issue of Leases to I oo ns - ) a that the e a hall - — 
entry for a mil claim adjoining it or the sum ) 3100,00, ‘ ere with free naviga ion oO ‘ re river nor with re construc on 
Phis permission is also given to the holder of a creek, gulch or Dredge for Mincrals in the Beds of Rivers of roads, ways, bridges, drains, or other public works. It is 


in the District of Yukon, also provided that the lessee shall not transfer a lr ase without 


river claim who prior to January, 1898, obtained an entry there t 
the consent in writing of the Minister of the Int rior. 


or, provided the hill claim is available at the time an applica- 

or, | : A Free 
tion is made therefor. No miner shall receive a grant of more 
than one mining claim in a mining district, the boundaries of 
which shall be de ned by the Mining Recorder ; but the same 
Miner may also bold a hill claim and any number of claims by 


Miner may obtain a lease of an unbroken extent 
| 


five miles of a river, but not more than six such leases will 


issued in favor of an individual or company. Regulations Governing the Issue of Leases to 


The lease shall be for aterm of 20 years, renewable from time 
to time thereafter in the discretion of the Minister of the Inter Dredge for Minerals in the Submerged Beds 


be _—_err Ores eee eee 

























hase ar her of rs ms site to wo ef ' 
Ee te eae number of Miners may unite to work their ior. The le ssec s right of mining and dredging shall be oor of Rivers in Manitoba and the North-West 
A claim shall be deemed to be abandoned when the same fined to the ee bed, or bars in the river below low water Territories, Excepting the Yukon District. 
shall have remained unworked for three consecutive working — that bou Mary to be fixed ay oe » sition on the 1st : ’ ' oe P 
days of 24 hours each, unless sickness or other reasonable cause day of August in the year of the date of the lease. A Free Miner can only obtain two leases of five miles each. 
he shown to the satisfaction of the Mining Recorder. The lease shall be subject to the rights of all pe is who The lease is fora term of 20 year:, renewable from time to 
Fe ann ee eee ~: have received or who may receive entries for claims under the time thereafter in the discretion of the Minister of the Interior. 
It shall not only be necessary for a person or company work . ‘ : : 
ing a qua tz or placer claim to hold a Free Miner's Certificate, Placer Mining Regul itior 7 ; The lessee 's right is confined to the submerged bed or bars ot 
but every person in his, or its, employment shall have a Free lhe lessee shall have at eras one dredge in operation upon the river below low water mark, and is also subject to the 
Miner's Certificate unexpired. : the tive miles of river leased to him within two seasons from rights of all persons who have received or who may receive 
the date of the lease, but if he obtains more than one lease, one entries for bar diggings or bench claims. 
a dredge for each 15 miles, or portions thereof, shall be held to be Phe les shall have a dredge in operation within one year 
Placer Mining Regulations. in compliance with this regulation. from the date « ¢ lease for each five miles leased to him. 
; 5 ; ; i The rental is $100, per annum for each mile of river leased The rental is $50.00 per annum for each dredge used. The 
In Manitoba and the North-West Territories, not including Ile lessee shall pay to the Crown a royalty of ro per cent. lessee shall pay to the Crown a royalty of 2% per cent. on the 
the Yukon Distri t, piacer « laims geneially are 1 feet square, n the output in excess of $1 0.00 for each five miles of output after it exceeds $10,000.00, 
and an entry of $5.00 is charged. The entry must be renewed river lease ; but the lessee under one lease shal t be entitled The lease provides that the lessee shall not interfere in any 
each year. On the North Saskatchewan Riverclaims are either to the exemption as to royalty where the drec or dre way with the na: igation of the river or with any roads, ways, 
Bar or Bench, the former being 1oo feet long and extending used by him have been used in dredging by a lessee or bridges, drains and other publ'c works and improvem: nts now 
from high to low water mark. The latter includes bar dis in any Case in respect of more than miles existing or which may be made in the future. 


Not only has the adaptability of these free yr nt lands for producmg the best Wheat in the world been demonstrated, but in no other place on 
the continent can Mixed Farmirg be carried on with such intinite success. Farmers who went there five vears ago without a dollar are to-day in 
independent circumstances. This is attested by numbers of letters from former residents of Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and other Western States, as well as hundreds who have come from the old countries of Europe. They have added their testimony to that 
of hundreds of others in regard to this rapidly developing country, but which practically, in the matter of being opened up, is still in its infancy. There 
are farms available in the best localities for millions of farmers. _ If you desire to improve your condition ; if you wish to get rid of your load of debt ; 
if you desire to procure farms for your sons ; or if you desire to live where schools, churches, markets and other social conditions are among the best, 
do not fail to take advantage of these cheap rates and see the country for yourself. Special advantages on all lines of railway running through 
Western Canada. For full information make application to any of the following Canadian Govenment Officials : 

M. V. McINNES, No. 1 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich 
D. L. CAVEN, Bad Axe, Mich. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF IMMIGRATION, JAS. GRIEVE, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 

Ottawa. BENJAMIN DAVIES, 154 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. S. CRAWFORD, toz West Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
T. O. CURRIE, Stevens Point, Wis. 

THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, C. J. BROUGHTON, 1223 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 

Winnipeg. W. V. BENNETT, 801 New York Life Building, Omaha, Neb. 

W. H. ROGERS, Watertown, So. Dak. 
N. BATHOLOMEW, 306 West Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; or 
THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER, London, Eng. 
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The Mineral Wealth of Ontario. |! 


The undeveloped resources of Ontario, by virtue of their variety 
and extent, constitute a reserve fund which guarantees the future pros- 
perity of the Province, and ensures her a leading place for all time to 
come in the great British federation that controls the northern half of 
this continent. Among these assets her mineral wealth takes a promi- 
nent place. Both the precious metals and most of the useful ones are 
found in profusion, as well as a great variety of mineral substances valu- 
able in the arts, of which full accounts are published at frequent intervals 
in the Reports of the Bureau of Mines, in this city. 

To begin with gold: deposits of auriferous mispickel are found in 
Hastings county, though these arsenical ores are difficult totreat. Finds 
of free gold in quartz have been made round lake Wahnapitae, along 
the north shore of lake Huron, and more recently in the Michipicoton 
district ; but it is in the Lake of the Woods and Seine river regions that 
the gold industry of the Province has been most firmly established. 
Very many veins have been located over an extensive area, and a num- 
ber of mines have got beyond the development stage and are steadily 
producing bullion. The ore bodies vary in their gold contents, but it 
now seems pretty certain that for the most part the gold ores of north- 
western Ontario are low in grade. On the other hand, they are almost 
wholly free-milling, and in many cases the deposits are of immense 
extent. Some of the veins now being worked approach, if they do not 
equal, in size and ease of working the famous Homestake mine of South 
Dakota and the Treadwell of Alaska, which have yielded their millions 
upon millions in dividends to their owners. 

Silver mining has been a precarious industry in all parts of the 
world since the fall in the price of silver, but this year two or three of 
the richest mines in the Port Arthur district have again begun working. 
The ore taken out and treated since the re-opening has averaged about 
thirty-one ounces per ton. 

Copper is found widely scattered over the Province from east to 
west. The most productive localities so far are the Sudbury and Bruce 
Mines districts. In the former the ore is associated with that of nickel, 
while in the latter 1t occurs as sulphides. 

There are large and numerous deposits of iron ore in Ontario, both 
of magnetite and hematite. Considerable mining is now being done in 
the eastern part of the Province, whence the ore is shipped to the blast 
furnace at Hamilton, and the very extensive bodies on the Atik-okan 
and Mattawin rivers and elsewhere in north-western Ontario are waiting 
only the railway outlet to market which they are likely soon to have 

Ontario is the unique possessor of nickel mines on the American 
continent, and she shares with the far-off island of New Caledonia the 
honor of supplying the world’s requirements of this metal. Round Sud 
bury are extensive masses of pyrrhotite, carrying 
from two to three per cent. of nickel and an equal 
proportion of copper. <A few of these bodies are 
being worked on a large scale. 

The counties east of lake Huron and lake St. 
Clair are underlaid by great beds of pure salt, 
some of them 130 feet thick, portions of which 
have been worked for thirty years. In the county 
of Lambton petroleum wells have been producing 


oil for a still longer time. Their output is now 
about 800,000 barrels per annum In Essex and 
Welland are highly productive fields of natural 


gas, and gypsum mines are worked along the 
Grand river. 

Mica—white, black and amber—phosphate 
of lime, talc, actinolite and graphite occur in 
workable quantities in the eastern counties of 
the Province. During 1897 and 1898 what are 
probably the largest deposits of corundum in the 
world have been discovered in Hastings and Ren 
frew counties. The mineral has been tested and 


found quite suitable for abrasive purposes, but it 
is hoped that it may be made available also as (N\ 
@ 
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re SUITABLE 
present produced. If these anticipations prove 
to be well founded, the latest addition to the GIFT lie @ @ w 


mineral wealth ot Ontario may turn out to be 
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an ore of aluminium, being much richer in this 
metal than the substances from which it is at 


one of the most important. 


Limestone for lime and building purposes, sandstone and granite 
also for building, marble, shale and clay for making common, pressed 
and paving brick, as well as pottery and terra cotta, baryta, pyrites and 
peat for fuel and moss litter (if peat can be properly called a mineral 
hardly exhaust the long catalogue of Ontario’s minerals. A beginning 
has been made in their utilization, but as yet by far the larger portion of 
Ontario’s mineral wealth lies dormant in the bosom of the earth. Capi- 
tal and skill are required for its development, and there is ample field 
for the profitable employment of both. 
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GERHARD HEINTZMAWN submits with pleasure Mr. W. 
Caven Barron's unsolicited letter of praise regarding the pianos 
of his manufacture, and though for business reasons hard to 
be refused a change has been recently made in the 
instruments used in the London Conservatory, it affords Mr. 
Gerhard Heintzman still more pleasure to know that Mr. Barron's 
approv al of his pianos was even more pronounced at the date 
of the change than when he wrote this letter. ° 

Mk. GERHARD HEINTZMAN, 

My DEAR S1R,—It is now five years since | bought some of your 
pianos for the “ London Conservatory of Music,” and during that time 
they have been used constantly—and very hard usage they have received 
too. I therefore desire to express to you my great admiration for the 
sterling worth of the “Gerhard Heintzman” piano. I consider it the 
most servi eable, best toned, and artistic piano \ have used. | am especi- 
ally delighted with the wear of the pianos. I find although the ham 
mers are worn the tone remains almost the same—which shows me 
the piano is not “doctored” for tone quality, and sir, so long as your 
pianos are kept up to the present excellent standard—you may use my 
unqualified approval of your instruments. 

This letter is written for the sake of “art,” 
by anyone. Yours respectfully, 
W. CAVEN 


ME. 


and entirely unsolicited 


ARRON. 


All Persons hterebed in the Purchase of a 


2 PIANO 


Are asked to read this extract from /ves/o, (a journal devoted to the 
interests of the music trade). under date of July 7th, 1898. 


Instead of disliking competition, when 
conducted upon legitimate principles, we approve of it because competi- 
tion gives a zest and affords a wholesome stimulus to all concerned. 
Under these conditions if a competitor takes a fall out of us we can 
accept the situation sensibly and trust to the future for a reversion of 
luck. What we do resent, however, is ‘a stab in the dark,’ so to speak, 
and it is because of a stroke of this nature that we now write. 

“Some eight years ago Mr. W. C. Barron, director of the London 
Conservatory of Music, visited Toronto for the purpose of buying several 
pianos for his institution. After a careful trial at the different piano 
warerooms, he selected one of our instruments. This proving entirely 
satisfactory, Mr. Barron from time to time, and as the growth of his 
conservatory demanded, bought others, until finally seven ‘Gerhard 
Heintzman’ pianos were doing duty in the institution, the last being pur- 
chased about three years ago. Recently, however, an exchange was 
made with a rival firm of piano manufacturers on practically the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘For the seven ‘Gerhard Heintzman’ upright pianos, varying from 
three to eight years old, our competitor supplies a larger number of per 
fectly new uprights, a grand, and agrees to give large monetary support 
in the form of advertising, etc 

“As already intimated, our competitor :akes over the seven ‘Gerhard 
Heintzman’ pianos and in a specially malicious manner exhibits them 
to the utmost disadvantage before such custc mers as visit their ware ooms 

“An interesting fact connected with the piano exchange is that Mr. 
Barron admitted to our representative who called on him that the ‘ Ger 
hard Heintzman’ pianos were the superior instruments, but stated that 
the pecuniary advant ige to be gained from the competitor was of such 
inagnitude that he could not refuse their propositions. 

“Summed up on these lines, which we are ready, if necessary, to 
prove in a Court of Inquiry, it looks as if our competitor is willing to do 
anything to injure a rival, the fame ot whose pianos has grown to 
ecli pee proportions. 

‘Such efforts are sure to recoil upon themselves. Aj art from per 
sonal interest, however, we feel it to be a matter of regret that tactics 
were adopted by our competitor which may establish a precedent that if 
followed must have a hurtful result not only to the Canadian piano trade, 
but also to the individual purchaser.’ 


Mr. Heintzman states that, * 
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NLESS you have 
had some recent 
reason for look- 
ing at the map 

of Latin America you 
may have forgotten that 
Guatemala is the most 
populous, richest, most 
northerly and salubrious 
vf the Central American repub- 


} 
cs 


; that Mexico and British 
Honduras surround nearly half of 

its territory on the east, north and 

west, lerving perhaps a hundred miles 

of coast on the Mar de las Antillas and about two hundred miles on 
the Pacific shore, while to the south-east lie the republics of Salvador and 
Honduras. In this area a million and a half of population find ample 


space for ayriculture and revolutions ; two-thirds of them are Indians, 





the majority of the remainder, half-breeds, wit 
whites and mixtures which pass as white. For the better understanding 
of what will be related further on, let it be remembered that there is a 
great variety of climates, owing to the difference in altitude between 
almost contiguous departments and occasionally in the same department, 


thus making possible the marvelous varicty of products. The Atlantic 





and Pacific coasts, which lie low, form the /éerraz calfente, or torrid zone : 


the table lands, which attain a height of from two hundred to five 
thousand feet above the sea level, form the fer t templada, or temperate 
zone, whose climate is healthy and agreeable at all times of the year ; 


ry 


the a’/os, or highlands, comprise a halt a dozen of the nort 





ments, including Quezaltenango and San Marcos, which, scparated by 
the Rio Naranjo, come almost to a point on the Pacific coast, east of the 
Mexican border. Some of these highland departments reach an altitud: 
of over five thousand feet, and though they are called the /ferva fra, 01 
cold zone, they are not cold as it is understood in Canada, but furnish 
some of the best soil and climate for coffee-growing that is to be found 
in the world, 

In December of last year, after coasting for nearly thirty days from 
Valparaiso northward, I was on board the Pacific Mail steamer when 
she d-opped her anchor off San Jose de Guatemala, and I had the 


delightful experience of clinging to the edge of a tub-like affair 
made out of half of a cask, and being swung overboard and dropped 
th a thump into a scow-like outfit known as a lighter. My bag 


gage had been put overboard in advance of my coming, and with 


great thoughtfulness the Indian boatman had put my hat-box and 
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dressing-case where they would 
* s re | 
break the concussion of the tub 


when it struck the bottom of thé 
lighter, much to the disadvantage, hov 
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ment. The steamer lay in an open 
roadstead, rocking heavliy in the swel 


The steerage passengers who were land 


1uddled together at one 


ing had already been 
end of the lig 


much like that of a swing - full motion. The big scow was 
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‘r, the rocking of which feit very 


unfortunately so deep that the seasick peons could not lift the 


fa es over its side, and before the fussy comandante perm tt 


ray and the passengers seem 


to start for the shore, the ba 
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have mingled together into a somewhat startling r 
exhibit. At the iron pier it cost us two dollars e to 
be hauled up in another tub and permitted to 1 of 


house, w] ere 





r personal effects, which were conveyed to the cu 


I had the good fortune to be treated with the greatest possible court 








The charge is made for landing and the use of the pier, which is an exceed 
ingly good thing for the monopoly which owns it, insomuch as their 


tariff is nearly as great for freight | 





company’s charge for carrying the same 


Panama. 





The seventy-five mile San Jose to Guatemala, the 
takes nearly all day, and through the dense forests and underbru 
the lowlands the and dust were overwhelming. As we 


he 
upwards, fruits and sandy-looking fra 





the car windows by women, young and old, whose attire was pictur 
if not plentiful. Gaily striped blankets, react litt] 

knees, were wound tightly around their thighs and kept in position by a 
scarf fastened about their waists. Little sleeveless cotton jackets, not 


much more extensive than a bib, left a very con 











spicuous and brown-tinted discrepancy between ; 

“1 ? . . 
their lower margin the scarf-bound waist. Per- ® any 
haps the fashion is not much more immodest than q G 

I 
a a fe ball-dress, but it must be admitted that 
the revelations of the perso il fi e were not 
Ss ha vo be cor red conventional in more 
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Long, narrow dugouts are fastened amidst the bushes, and in the soft 
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light of the December afternoon fishermen could be pillars which support the dome I struggled between the occasi 
seen lazily punting or paddling about. worshippers until the altar was but a few yards away, and paces 
After eighteen miles of grazing lands and little from this point of vantage I could see almost every face. crowd 
fields we were five thousand feet above the sea and In repose the face of every Latin-American woman is sad, rose tc 
in Guatemala City, which has about seventy thous- and the dark eyes are full of a pathos, the meaning of which myself 
and population, street cars, and many modern can seldom be discovered in their lives. The poor have little crowd 
evidences of progress, not including a good hotel. but their gaily striped skirt and their rebosa; their food is who m 
However, as it is not the purpose of this narrative meagre and plain, but their wants are few, the climate has ro a mon 
to any more than afford a glance at the country terrors, and even the forests and the wilds, except in the had no 
sufficient to make the recital intelligible, let us pass remote parts, are not infested with dangerous beasts or reptiles: a 
the many novel and interesting sights of the Their sadness appears to be constitutional, and the shadows seem 1 
weeks that followed, to the woche buena, or that lurk beneath their heavy, dark eye-lashes seem to have ze poll 
Christmas Eve, which gave me the idea that come from other days, perhaps from other worlds. Is not 
a story of real life in Guatemala might per The lips of all these kneeling figures whisper sacred words, and head, s 
haps be more interesting than fiction. their bare arms are uplifted as they make the her,ma 
sign of the cross, then gradually they all sink eee oe 

forward and seem to sleep till a sign runs from fear 

CHAPTER. HI. one to the other, and again they lift their faces ri 

and prepare for the next responses. It almost ‘ asked, 

MY FRIEND OF SRE MIDNIGHT SASS. seemed as if they had sentinels appointed to keep ) & sie 

N the voices of the bells that summoned the wor- awake and to stir up the others at the pro zg and ze 

shippers of Guatemala to midnight mass at Plaza de per time, so universal was the sleeping and strange 

Armas there was but little gentleness or joy. The so prompt and general was each awaken- heem. 

band had ceased playing in the plaza; the keepers of i Of course the mass is the same in go, for 

little stalls beneath the colonnades, which, with the every land, but in every place it is not ver bac 
front of the cathedral, formed two sides of the equally well said, nor is the singing so who ne 

square, had locked up their poor little wares or beautiful in one place as it may be in an seeng, 

wearily borne tiem homeward. A few worshippers other. Though there may have been de senor. 

were still climbing the high steps or loitering on fects and lack of gravity amongst those 1 rg Th 

the great platform by the cathedral door, as the hour who ministered at the altar, and very serious we reac 
before midnight was half spent and mass began which was to usher in defects amongst those who sang, yet the down tl 
the feast commemorating the birth of Christ. But few lights but thosc scene was one never to be forgotten. With my arm thrown around “M 
from the altar shone over the sea of kneeling worshippers, whose gay a pillar and leaning forward, that nothing of this weird scene might walk to 
blankets and bright rebosas but half concealed the dark faces and sun- escape me, I unconsciously bent over a woman whose face was covered streets | 
baked arms. There were but few or the rich, the powerful or the well with her mantilla. Though two of the children kneeling by her tried I at ze 

dressed bending before the cross, for it was late, and the men of Guate to touch her face with their sympathetic hands when her sobs were ments 
mala are not devout, nor are they in favor of having their women intermingled with her responses, another, who scemed to be her I make 
keep late hours, even at church. The thousands who knelt had toiled daughter, had the figure of a woman, but neither singing nor prayer senor.” 
hard all and, unaccustomed as they were to be out of bed at seemed to atfect the foolish coquetry of her face and manner., She Iw 
such an hour, they slumbered as they knelt. In the shadow of the plucked my coat and touched my hand, and as I looked down at her, and beg 
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her great eyes were full of invitation, which both the hour and the 


occasion combined to make startling and repulsive. I moved a few 
paces away, but without rising from her knees she followed, and the 


As she 


rose to go she caught my arm, but as gently as I could I disen 


crowd was too dense for me to escape till the service was over. 
aged 
\s | 


crowded past the pillar my face came almost against the face of a man 


myself and told her to help her mother, who still knelt and wept. 


who must have been watching me. fle apologized in Spanish, but for 
a moment I was too startled to make response, and believing that he 
had not been understood he repeated his words in English. 

‘““Permit me, senor. I make thousand excuse to you, senor, that I 


seem to watch you with rudeness. I not it mean, senor, to be without 


so much She 


conserin. 


ze politeness, but I was in ze chiguita pobri 
is not have everyting right of her 
head, senor, and her mother beneath 
her mantilla was weep and so much 
pray zat she not see ze por seeng | 
fear 
“What did you fear, senor?” | 
asked, somewhat impatiently. 
face 


feegur, senor, and I say ze 


“She ees beautiful of ze 
and ze \ 
stranger might zeenk to tak her wiz 
heem. Ah, senor, and she would 
go, for she not un’stan’ zat eet ees 


bad 
who not tek opportunity of ze 


ver sing—but you a jantleman 
po! 
seeng, | my moch more excuse, 
senor. uenas noches.” 


The crowd held us together till 


we reached the door and started 
down the steps. 

“May I have ze honor of ze 
walk to ze hotel with senor? The 


streets are ver dark and eet ees late. 
same hotel, have my 
Hotel, 


I make my arrival in ze 


apart 


ments—ze Paris am I not? 
morning, 
senor.” 

I was glad to have company 
and began the conversation by ask 
ing him where he lived. 


Nt 


ules. 


Quezaltenango, senor, in 


20S 


I come to ze capital weez 
my friend, ze German man, who haf 
ze apartment next of yours.’ 

* Your friend seems greatly dis 


tressed about something,’ I ventured. 


“Ah, si, senor: si, senor. He 
ees ver much broken of ze heart, 
muy triste, sehor—muy triste. He 
haf moch afflictions and mak ze loss 


of all hees moneys. Hees friend was 


also keeled in ze same time Juanito 
Apari 10 was murder by ze pres THEY STOOD HIM ON THI 
dente.” HIM LIk 
** Murdered? I exclaimed 
* S-s-s-s, senor Speak not so loud; I spik with my hea ind no 
with ze control of my head But ze senor weel not repeat ze expr 
so unfortunement, or my esfosa will also weep for me who have beer 
keeled.’ 
I assured him that I was not addicted to gossip, and was absolutely 


neutral as far as the politics of Guatemala were concerned. but 


talk no more. The bar of the hotel was still open and he insisted that | 
should drink with him and promise over our glasses that I would not 
repeat his foolish accusation of the President \s we drifted into the 


crowded and noisy room, the gentleman from Quezaltenango seized h 


German friend, upon whom misfortune and drink had produced a mixed 


mood of savageness and loquacity. As I was introduced, Zollinge: 
at once remarked with pointed unfriendliness that he understood that | 
was In Guatemala on business with the Government, and immediately 
my acquaintance, whose name was said to be Pinalto, took fresh alarm 





h tragic fashion 


s cloak in 
Not 


a hearty 


“Fool zat I am,” he 
“Hello, Zoll nyer, 


with my Canadian friend, are you, Pinalto?” cri 


gasped, catching 


what’s all this row about? talking politics 


ed voice as a 


great burly fellow threw his arms around us all and nearly bumped our 


heads together. 


“Ah, Bennett, you great bear, let go of us,’ snapped Zol inger, push 





ing the big railway contractor away from us ‘Pino, the darn fool, has 
been blowing himself off, as usual, without knowing with whom he was 
talking, and now he is trving to have a fit. 

“You needn't be afraid, Pino; you are in good hands,” whispered 
Bennett; “but come away out of this or you will put your foot-—or your 
tongue -—l1n it. Come up to my rooms 


1] till | | } 1) ] } } 
Zoll nger still looked suspicious, and Pinaito despairing, Du 


pushed us all ahead of him up the 
stair and along the hall to his room, 
| » also lappened to pe next to 
Have i var, Zollinger 
you, Pino, take a drink, and don't 
look as if you cre evoimsg to be shot 
itdawt Senor Canada, take botha 
drink at ismoke and make yourself 
omfortabie in yer Cha 


losed i reen 11ZE aool wi n 
made eavesdropping impossible, and 
stood with his hands in his pockets 
survevil Ss witli in €% essiol oO 
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il n Ye tha happened n Wueza 
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‘What do you knowa 
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\lore in Idoa t \ my 
eutonic frien lil vou fe 
my itt ul it ougi o | 
enouy for I've eC fool € 8 
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PheG n’s face softened 
° 
€ naee I a ind Yrasper 
t ard , said ke sadly 
I ha et cle ed so oft 
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PHE BRIDE AND GROOM 


have the truth known,” said Zollinger thoughtfully,“ for a history of more 
damnable treachery, cruelty and wl 
any of even these revolutions-—-even in any of the other cursed Latin 
American republics from here to Patagonia—or to hell for that matte 
for there’s where they all end. 

It was in this wise that I heard the story of the killing of Juan 
\paricio, and as I am the sole survivor of those who sat in that dim] 
lighted room till Christmas dawn, | am breaking 


what I heard. 


CHAPTER Til. 


—_ OSCAR ZOLLINGER’S STORY 
ERE you ever in Quezaltenango No! It was the 
home of Juanito Aparicio, of Pino here, and myself 


I shall not bore you with my troubles, or Pino’s ; they 





were sore enough 1 all of Barrios’ making, before 
sate 1. ) 

the little devil killed Juanito Pino tells me ou sa 
that half-silly virl n the cathedral to-1 ht ; he causec¢ 
t ea ] | 1 ¢ Tor } 
hat, curse him, and got her, poor fool, to betray he: 


db 


r to him When she tried to kill him she was 





murdered and left me without tl 





have,been mine. Yes, and left Pino here to take the 


place of his brother—her father— who, too, was killed 


You saw the mother! Is it a wonder she weeps and 


prays, and crosses herself, and wonders when we shall finish the story 


ot Zollinger’s voice fell and he sat gazing at the ashes of his 


cigar as if lost in thought. 


“ But she mattered nothing,” he exclaimed, rousing himself from his 


reverie. “I started to tell youabout Juanito Aparicio— my friend, every 


body’s friend— who was killed, and over seven hundred of whose friends 


} } 


were afterwards killed that that strutting little tiger might keep himself 


covered with feathers and gold braid, and continue to himself the title 
of president till somebody kills him, like the reptile he is 


“ Keep to your story, Oscar, and let our Canadian friend judge for 


holesale murder cannot be told of 
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himself,’* said Bennet 


( 








IESMAIDS AND PRESENTS 


yuretiy. 


Man’ issued his manifesto 


“ You see,” explain 


d Zollinger with a bitter sneer as he pronounced 


se Maria Reyna Barrios, who then was nothing 
, } 17 tat satin 3 ] 
tugitive in the United States, was brought back 


to seize the Presidency his uncle had recently held, and was elected 
for six vears on March ts 1d92 When his time was nearly up he 
ssued a manifesto saying he did ne Wal o be re-elected and hoping 
that the election would cone ( ynstitutionally, and all tha rt of 
ro Phe vain litt" t-throat tl vht everybody was so deeply in love 
with him that there uld be no opposition. General Prospero Morales, 
vho had been Minister of War and was known to be as unscrupulous and 
oodthirsty a scoundrel as Barrios himself, declared himself a candidate, 
ind the littl in’s fat was all in the fit 

Get down to Juanito o ) never ve done nterrupted Be 
ett impatiently 

I can’t te he tl is 1 is,” snapped Zollinger unless | 
follo e whole ec ess from the vin ng 

Le ] wQO < ( h ) »iwWwa ] ske ] ive hea 
m , abot these S d Ish to veta ie i ot 
Whild lake ntensé¢ ) I tma ort a ii¢ i s 
pre es to be 

Juan Apa o, who was one of the est, and certa he Os 
popular } n G,uatemala ol e¢ e Cit a had nevet iken 
wy part ylitics and was foolish enc vy ytake Barrios his w a 
I) nk ww thre r ea Vas no i indidat is he id i € is 
ilarmed it the prospe of his pe or ene NI es 2¢ v 
office. You know a president can ruin anybody in this country if he 
likes, and as Aparicio was rich and knew Morales would not spare him 
he cast about him for someone to oppose the only candidate who appeared 





himself, and Aparicio 
ifterwards turned ot 


Morales Fuentes was 


and Mexico, and Apari 


‘n Fuentes, a brother-in-law of Barrios, presented 


astened to offer him his support, though, as 


worse enemy than 
n San Marcos, the state between Quezaitenango 


o’s declaration brought the whole 
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and most populous district outside of the department of Guatemala into 
Fuentes’ camp, for the people there all swore by their friend, Juanito. 

‘“‘ Barrios heard of this, at once sent for Aparicio and upbraided him 
for his desertion of his cause, for remember, Juanito was an intimate 
friend of the President. Aparicio was astounded and explained that he 
thought Barrios had intended to retire. The little intriguer raged and 
swore that no one but his enemy would have accepted what everybody 
of sense knew had been said for nothing but effect. Aparicio, entreating 
to be given an opportunity of showing his loyalty, promised at once te 
withdraw his allegiance from Fuentes and support Barrios. The double- 
dyed traitor accepted his promise, embraced him as his dearest friend, 
and sent him back to Quezaltenango, a hundred and twenty miles away, 
satisfied that everything was satisfactorily arranged. But it wasn’t —not 
by a damned sight. 

» “Aparicio wrote to Fuentes withdrawing his promise and explaining 
his mistake, and then the conspiracy took on a new shape. Fuentes, as 
everyone now believes, at first was nothing but a tool of Barrios put up 
to start a revo'ution in the West to offset the candidature of Morales in 
the East. He was to get, so it is said, $150,000 to do this dirty work, 
and then desert his friends and quit. After he secured the support of 
Aparicio he saw he had a good thing and determined to play Barrios 
false and seize the presidency himself. This being the case, he did not 
propose to let so valuable an ally get away from him, and sent some of 





his friends to Quezaltenango to induce Aparicio to visit him. These 
pertidious friends told Juanito that he should go to San Marcos and 
make a personal explanation to Fuentes of his desertion of his cause. 
This he did, like the honest, generous, kindly soul he was. Of course 
Fuentes tried in vain to change his determination, but the fact of his 
Visit was reported to Barrios, accompanied by a rumor that he had again 
promised to support Fuentes. This was followed by a visit to Barrios 


from Fuentes, who demanded more money to play traitor, as he now 





claimed Aparicio behind him and that he could be president if he stuck 
to his revolution. It is said that Barrios paid him another hundred 
thousand, but with the understanding that he should stay in the field 
long enough to bring about the assassination of Aparicio, whose possible 
rivalry would then be forever removed. 

“You know how Barrios declared himself dictator and the two 
revolutions sprang up under Fuentes in the West and Morales in the 


East. Quezaltenango took no part, but at once Aparicio, who had been 





warned, fled and hil himself at the power-house of the Electric Light 
Company in the adjacent mountains But treachery was still further 


waiting for him. His nearest friend, who knew where he was, telephoned 





to him to come home, where he would be perfectly safe, as his absence 














was creating the suspicion that he had gone to join Fuentes. Poor 
Juanito! We always called him Juanito— it would be Johnny in Eng BREAKFASL RCOM IN APARICIO’S HOUSE. 
| lish— beeause we loved him so and he seemed to be everybody 
| brother He was arrested at his friend’s door and throw nto 
the artillery barracks There he was told if he paid a tine of 
$15,000 and changed $10,000 more of paper money into silve 
| he would be released \ll his money had been hidden on his 
estates, but though he got enough to pay the demand he is kept 
in prison and no one permitted to see 1 enap 
Dolores, his heart-broken wife— 
“Ne. broke n Pino, “nor his childrer to 1 observe 
weeping like ze would die e gate--Pancho en Carlos ¢ 
Eduardo en Juha ill leetle ones, ze ist old no t 
feefteen 
“Ah, but they were brave, no—and Dolores! what a w 
was she, so sweet, so gentle, but so strong, though her k 
were wet with tears. The people would have t down the b 
racks at a word from her, but did not believe ‘ 
husband would be harmed This was on the oth of Septe n 
wasn't it, Pino? and Fuentes started to move his troops fror 
San Juan towards Quezaltenango. Perhaps that white-livered 
renegade had some twinge of his rotten conscience, perhaps n 
but the order came from the President that the tirst sho ( 
by a revolutionist would be the signal for the shooting of Apar 
by the troops 
sn ae : “Ah, zat was h moaned Pino we kne we could } 
<i not mak safe from ze leetle tigre. 
FUNERAL LEAVING THE CHURCH It was evening and foérectta Dolores, with no one but het 
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coachman, set out for San Juan to beg Fuentes not to fire a shot and man hit him a fierce blow on the forehead with his bat 


” lave 





t who was running after a policeman’s whistle had s 


affi ‘ . se for killing her husband —— 
thus afford an excuse for k g 1S Lisve Wes a tenella cule: Se RRNnbGe Or linus Gite. ware callow he. Dallidaur: tn-6 Gary halk heat 








“And he mak ze promise,” cried Pino, springing to his feet ; “he wae te te eh hiaeh Latta Win Anline aahaalil Weis tadcleatatein bla teds. Tin copa © 
mak ze prom — yed to the police headquarters Lit is said the heart, preserved in a jar of spirits, was sent 
“Keep still, Pino,” said Zollinger, his young face dark and set. to the friends of Aparicio. If Zollinger hac ee ee t for his deed it 
“She rode through the mountains in the night alone! Think of it, pies a ted ‘ BEN aa DG ae as ec s eee aa 
senor, alone! And the country in a state of revolution! She would The first revolution of Prospero Morale Shek nt Pantene ented alter the jaises 
ind fled to Me The Pr then being able to turn his attention t 


accept no escort lest a shot might be fired! Think, too, sefor, that all y fn ing a 1 at 
: Ministe War made rt work of und he fled to San Salvador. Aft 





this time poor Juanito’s death had been determined on, no matter what 
: 1 M ‘ RR 
happened, and he the only innocent man of them all. © disad ait te the “Milling. At) \ 
“Was nothing done in Guatemala City to save him? I asked t t t ¢ ts of Q nd San M The Unised S ( 
Br Ml t ' l I 0 


‘He seems to have had many friends here.” a 


Treachery, black treachery, again!” groaned Zoll 





Aparicio, his uncle, took with him to the President all the leading I terviewed ¢ \ ‘ 

bankers merchants and citizens of Guatemala and implored the tiger to ’ wd ee : Be eee : 
do no harm to Juanito. Barrios scowled and declared Aparicio was a ’ ; ; ; ; i hes 
traitor—traitor,” laughed the German harshly. ‘Think you, could a 


t } ] 


min be a traitor to that usurper, the dictator, who had robbed the coun 


trv and raised forced loans from the banks? However, he ultimately 

promised that Aparicio should not be harmed. Dr. Aparicio, before 

vithdrawing, asked, ‘Do you give u our word of honor that Juanito 

\ We cowie } ¢ 1] } —— } 

Aparicio s”) life shall e spared ¢ ant ne yack-hnearted muraeret 2 
’ ee ; ' 

pledged nis honor that shoul¢ 

This sounded well, but we all feared that Barrios was lying, as he 

had so often lied before Back through the mountains came poor ( 

Dolores fro San i vhere it is said she suffered indignities, but 

nothing availed—— Bes 
Bennett was lying on the lounge, his hat pulled over his eyes 





} f } ] oe ] ] 
Pin »’s face was buried in his hands ; Zollinger was staring into space 


13th of September, wasn’t it, Pino? 
wmiigo,’ sobbed the poor man from the folds of his 


ze cry coom op ce plaza about noon, ‘Aparicio es 





Yes, about noon,” continued Zoll.nger, his voice cold and steady 
t was on the 13th. They took him out of the av¢z//er7a, stood him up 


on the steps of the church across the street and shot him lke a dog, 





without a priest to say a word of peace or a friend to close his eyes.” : 
ut hen?” cemanded Bennett unsteadily. 
Tell wha f 
Lhey rose as one man, senor, ’cried Zollinger, jumping to his feet, 
‘ Pino beside him, ‘Sand attacked the arracks. Hundreds, tive o1 
eds were killed, and many soldi too, but the walls were torn PX-PRESIDENT BARRIOS, 
own ar the place t en. when it was heaped with dead. We found | 
I t I ‘ t 
€) ere t id ef hrowr hrown, senor, like a dog and ( j I 
é nm were ed the corpses of those » killed him ) fv 
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| And wish her long days, and fair \\ 
| For there's nothing we know that:s 3 
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| Nor lovelier anywhere. Sweete 


oO. Ring out the bells in triumph 
J eee | Sing white-robed singers in tune 
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ilone being entrusted with the delicate task of fa the ornamental 
ynework. <As he toiled diligently seventy feet from the ground, men 
p edtow h him work, so small on the large face of the pile. 

The stonecutter, however, was a hard-headed reasoner and one 
vho pondered b rly ont wrongs of the multitude. Why should he 
have to work so hard, year after year, with no prospect of bettering hi 
( lition? W should he, strong and _ skilful, be always in terror 
of not being able to find work to do? Work is hard enough, but the 
lack of it is the realcurse. From where he stood he saw the proud faces 
of a dozen noble buildings that he had helped to build—great temples of 
finance, law, commerce—but though he had done his share in building 
them had no part in them now. He and his kind had built those 
temples, and when they had done, and their wives and mothers had 

bbed and washed away the lime and dust, along had come that 
( r half of mankind and entered int) possession 1en with silk hats 

wed hands; smiling, bowing mcn, who came in style to their “work 
1 in tl morning, went to club for lunch, played again at thei 
so-called work for an hour and went cf to their homes at four o’clock. 
I} smiled ¢ \ s his mind com d tl 1] mallet struck 
\ y trusted chisel, which inced in alarm on receiving false 
st ) + 

kor th days alof yne, in the hot sun, Deyes had been turning 
over t e bitter hits as he ked on t window-stones around 
t of the t t story Eight feet aw and directly opposite 
n hea was the open \ ndow of a ) tor oth ang 
a law) ose f, oO e cit and occupation 

) \ I ject o7 aie Oo read the « y papers, the 
wa of lab rb ‘ ( t Beggs reduced 
t ) el \\ d he te n e sun and t 
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to do lots of work even before I was that age, and I must go on working massacre should not Le begun at once. The women and children of both 


all my li e and not leave a dollar when I dic. When I’m old I'll have to classes would :ufier very much without being responsible and without 





work on the streets, and if I become sick, get food from some committee un ‘erstandinyg the matter at all.” 


mind you, after working hard every day of my life. You do very little “The wives and children of you rich men are more cruel to our 



























just sit here and scheme and plan. You are a non-producer. In all wives and children than you men are to us,” answered Beggs, although 
your days you'll not produce one solitary thing that'll be of any use the lawyer's reply was of an unexpected nature. 
whatever to any human creature-—yet you have every comfort. I s’pose “ Quite true, but women are what circumstances make them and are 
you've got a fine house and drive your carriage, and in your old age not responsible for economic conditions of the world as it 1s to-day 
you'll be quite a nabob.” If my little son is rich and your little son poor, they neither of them 
The lawyer here tried to interrupt his visitor but yielded to his know it, but take their conditions as they find them, and cannot imagine 
impatient tone, and with an unp‘easant smile sat down, threw his feet on themselves in any other condition, nor can they comprehend any oth« 
the desk and motioned him to proceed. I thinl enveance of yout WSs 
“Look around this room,” con ov sho. entirely on the men. 
tinued “Where are the men hold that if you could massacre vitl 
is, and felt that who built this building? Wherc’s the | out injuring innocent women ar 
*n reduced toa man who framed that door and puton | dren, the remedy would be thore 
ind the lawyer them hinges? I didn’t work on this ind the lesson ac ered, salutar 
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ail h life i I'm « nc, a d c no ) har I t muld be ad fo 
ito either: i r ar nothing 1 CAC \ wife and 1 > rt? I 
k rk, rk othing to for vould make 0 1 hard 
not q t but tl ev 9ood, splendid blessing of being : d deal hard , ; 
| 
] i ) ed to b d D > oO 
qaig Si sand pave rects He'll Ve needn iryvu¢ i 
led 1 rtunate if can get w yr] O ast 1 De I'm oO xy tok yo 
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‘s 
s of the ' ( es for them to loll in, and smoot] a  * sit I 
ts for their carriages and b ‘ ; \ 
to run or 
The lawyer's face had grown vet sie. 
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s bech 1 ( this 1 n a h Be , ; L ta 
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lookit the 1 in the eyes, sa L rei est i € 
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and hundreds, and perhaps thousands of workingmen in Toronto who and that, for although He sees perhaps years of hum-drum comings and 
don’t make that much or anything like it. Isn’t that so?” goings, now and then He is rewarded by witnessing a scene like this, in 
“Thousands of them,” said Beggs. “I’m not kicking so much on which you have played a part you don’t understand. Witnessing such a 
my own account as on theirs. I see it all around me.” scene, did I say? More than that He planned it. And it has got to 
“T see that I can't reconcile you to the existing condition of things cure both of us—not me only, but you too, You will go away from here 
by showing you how much better off you are than the great bulk of this afternoon and will be reconciled to your fate and will do the best you 
workingmen.” can, but you'll never snarl and gnaw the file any more, I think,” and he 
“No, you can’t,” said Beg “That’s just what you can't do. It’s came up to where Begys sat, eying him surprisedly. ‘IT don’t know 
the condition of the whole working class that enrages ne. I see men what your religious views are, my man, but I’ve found out that there is a 
loafing around all the time who wouldn't loaf an hour if they could get God and that He threw you and me together to-day to give us a joint 
work, and as they get poorer and poorer, some of’em take to drink and lesson. I’ve got mine -now you get yours.” 
I don’t blame them, and some of ’em steal and get sent down, and I Che workman stood up apprehensively and glanced furtively towards 
only pity them. If driven to it, fd drink until it drowned me, and I'd the window, but the lawyer stood between. 
steal anything I could lay my hands on to feed my family.” “Just try the door,” said he. 
| “It’s locked,” said Begys, wheeling around, and, striding towards 
lam . the lawyer, he said threateningly : “ Don’t you try any games on me.” 
= | (= “| see that you are not so thoroughly soured on life that you wan 
i to die just yet,” said the lawyer with an irritating smile. 
“No; I’m not,” replied the stonecutter 
TTT “Well, let me ask you to look at the door again. Do you observe 
ee th it itis not only lo ked, but bolte d 
"ay ¥e . 
a 
! ‘Now just vo over to the desk and open that leather boys 
Mea et rae LY : - 7 P J 5 
Ril! . Bevus hesitated ; then declined. 
“Goon. It won't hurt you 
Begys advanced to the box and, after a quick look at the lawyer, 
lifted the lid A long barreled iD tol, silver-mounted, wa exposed 
to view. 
“See if it is loaded.” 
“Every chamber,” assented Beggs, his face full of enquir 
“Do you sce those two lett s lviny sealed o my desk? Hand 
them to me. Now, this one, you see, addressed to my wife, and this 
to Dr. my brother-in-law. [shall let you read part of the one 
to iny wife and part —quite enough of the one to my brother-in-law: 
; i Wait until I fold it, so,” said the lawyer after cutting open the envelopes 
Whit with his knife. “ You can read that, | guess, for I write a plain hance 
] Begys took the letter a dl began to read 
“Read it aloud ud the lawyer. “It ere ne too. 





befor nts? y é / ts HOCKING 1 rit hou get 
THSUVAN Of PTY rand ca Vy 7 ya rf a 
oy ( malla 1207 Nolher tte» for , Lher, fpuclt) 
/ / lo proceca 

That's enough Phe rest is all of a personal character in the way 
of a farewell to my wife,” said the lawyer. ‘This other tetter to my 
brother-in-law explains my business affairs and gives directions as to my 
property and my burial. You can re id this part of it, and he held out 


the folded sheet. 
‘I don't want to read any of it,” cried Begys, dropping into a chair 


and, through force of habit, pulling a plug of tobacco from his hip pocket 
| 


and taking a bite. Habit also caused 1@ lawyer to reach around the 
desk with his foot and push a cuspidore over to the stonecutter. 
“You're not going to —to do it?” cried Beggs. 


‘Not now. No, I'm not,” said the law yer. “When you came in I 











HIS FEET ON THE DESK, READING THE DAILY PAPERS. wis in that vault getting the revolver, which I loaded carefully this 
‘And so, as brooded over the hardships of the working classe morning. I had my letters written and laid out conspicuously on the 
) ept lool it me and envying me my ease. Is that it?” desk. There was nothing to wait for —the door was locked ; no one 
Lye ; nodded. could interrupt me. I had done my reasoning, had ceased complaining 
“And while you were thinking thus, men were standing on the and arguing, was finally resolved, and if anyone had come to the door | 
round envying you your job and your consequent contentment of mind. would not have answered. Of you, on the other bt ilding, I had taken 
Is that not so full account. ‘The man,’ I said, ‘can’t see me if I stand over here ; 
Bevy dmitted that it was very likely. when | fall it will be behind this screen and he won't be able to see my 
ly man ried the yer, jumping to his feet, “I have something body. If he vets alarmed by the shot he will have to go down to the 
to say toyou. Don't speak for a moment, but let me think.” treet and com: up. It will be all over by then.’ You see I had it all 
lle walked up and d the room a few times in rapidly increasin arranged and in three minutes, if you had not by envy of my life of ease 
yitation. Suddenly he rst intoa laugh, and Begys quickly arose been moved to put your plank across, my ‘life of ease’ would have been 
in angry look creeping over his face. Was the lawyer laughing at ended 
his Be yes Was stupetied. 
do wrdered the lawye resumed his seat. “This “But maybe you'll shoot yourself yet,” he said. 
t very fun d,° he remarked up and down the floor, “No. Tam alive now by a miracle and I'll see it through to the 
in understand at last how the Almighty has the patience to sit all end. Tm not insane—wasn’t insane for a moment. It’s the polite thing 


ough the centu ind watch men as they come and go, and do this to say when a man suicides, but it’s not always true. I’m just going to 
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wade through my troubles as best I can. I can make $700 a year the 
same as you, but, mind you, to get the same comfort out of life as you do, 
I'd need $4,000 at least. But P’ll—Tll find a way out of this.” 

“Tet's see you burn the letters,” said Beggs, picking up the pistol 
and drawing the cartridges. 

Che lawyer tore up the letters and laying them in the little grate set 
a match to them. Seeing the precaution taken by the stonecutter, he 
smiled, and picking up the empty revolver and removing the cylinder, he 
handed the latter to Begys. 

‘Neep that and I'll keep this, to remind us both,” he said. “Tl 
depend on you to say nothing of this to any person.” 


Beggs held out his hand and the laborer and the lawyer clasped 


palms firmly. 
“ This is between us two forever,” he said, as they searched cach 


other's faces as men do in moments when speech seems to ineffectual 


for use. 
sl oat dis } wh the wind ilked the plank lre t 
soon he ciam ered through the window, walke< the plank, arew 1 
] 
I 


over, and the clink, clink of his chisel came regularly to the ears of the 
lawyer as he walked up and down his office, smoking calmly enough 


and thinking, thinking, planning means of living, and findin 


i 


ian determining how to end life. 


more ditt ult t 





THE FOX AND THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


A hospitable old squirrel, who had a large store of nuts, de 


mined to give a Christmas party, and invited three other squirrels. The 


fox, who lived at the foot of the old squirrel’s tree, heard of what was 


going on, and thought that he would like to mak2 a meal of the party. 
So he called out to the old squirrel that he would very much like to join 


} wy ¢ 


them on the following day. Ve should all be friends at Christmas, you 
1] 


know,” said the fox, “ and, 1f you like, Vl sweep away all the snow with 


my brush, so that you can come down and have a 


* Certainly,” said the old squirrel; * nothing 
ve sh ull l eC muse h obl ved 


And that nicht the cld squirrel sent a note by 


the stagbeectle to Mr. and Mrs. Foxhound, inviting 





them to the party, “to mect Mr. Fox.” 

On Cl mas morning tle fox was up early 
and he swept the snow away very neath) the 
foot of the tree, whilst the squirrels watched him 
from the top branche 

Now, my dear uid the fox, whe e had 
bee it work several hour ‘ e down and Ie 
all be happy togethe 

Wie t t Waitll tO the in titi he 
old rre 

Ce nl iid the fo I C1 
mucl 

| he supposed that the squirrels h 
vited | k Robin and Jenny Wre1 

*] think I can hear the mu coming, aid 





the old uirre And the fox pricked up his ear 


Mrs. Foxhound not far off. 





The fox found that he had quite stopped up the 


entrance to his h e with the snow which he 

oe oan hac ept up, so he prepared to run. 
“Don't go uid the quirrel ; “we sl ld all be friends at 
Christmas, yo know ‘We're now coming de¢ n, aid the second 
juirre . il e happy tovethe “We can have a nice littl 





Gance betore dinner,’ said the third squirrel. “And you love musi 


so much,” said the fourth squirrel. Sut the fox was out of hearing, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Foxhound dashed by in full cry. 

Then the squirrels came down and had a pleasant dance. And 
afterwards, as they were having dinner in the tree, Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
hound passed on their way home. “ Thanks for a very pleasant dinner,” 
cried Mr. and Mrs. Foxhound as they scampered by. 


Moral: False friendship sometimes produces real enmity. 


THE KNIFE AND THE FORK. 


The carving-knife and the carving-fork were set out on the table at 


Christmas Day, and began to dispute as to which of them was more 


important The carving knife said that his place on the right hand 


howed that he was thought more of. But he prided himsclf most of all 
on his family, for he claimed to related to the sword, whereas forks, 
he said, were mere modern inventions 
quite unknown to the ancients, who 


were content to use their fing: 


“Not a bit of it !” said the fork ; 


l am descended from the fork with 


which Adam first cultivated the 
ground. And besides, my ancestors 
have done a great deal more good in 


the world than your murderous rela 


tion, the sword. And as for your 
being the better for being on the 
rivht | 1, that is beca e ti ht 
hand has to h p you do yout ork, 
whereas,” said the fork, “I 1 » the 


left hand, and do all its work for it 





Then the knife called the fork 
legs,” and the forl orted 
id quite as much shape and 
try as the knife. “At any 
rate, I have twice as many ¢ ood 
points as you,” added the fork, * and 
you can t der that! 
Then tiie fin old isoned 
mahovany ta eroa l which wa 
partly due, p Ss, to t unt of 
beef arrivin it that! 
“YOR Bre hk par OF ele 
ninnies,” said the table. “ You are 
both of you le of the same 
materials, and it is only a matter of 
chance that one of y tL happ >to bea fork and the other a knife. Get 
to work at once, both of you, and make the best of your respective good 
qualities, instead of each try to make the worst of the other. One of 
you has keenness and in veness ; the other has tenacity and power. 
Ac re each other ead of snee ’ nd belittling, and you will both 
be the happ Fr Really, to hear you dispute,” added the table witha 
te t eal oOo! \ Id a st Imagine that vo vere L ouple ol 
ense ' eis 
Moral: Comparisons at ene! i waste of time, and ofter se 
THE BEAUTIFUL ICICLI 
There wa i beautift le which hur from a yttave roof And 
1 moo i fell in lov with her ind ho tro nd her; b t 1 
e smiled and glistene ind looked more beautiful every night, he: 
heart was ha d and cold, a d he only iau hed at the poor, sad 


After atime he grew paler and sadder, till at length he 











disappeared altovethe In a few days a gay sunbeam came that way, 
nd when the beautiful icicle saw him she thought he was far more 
. ’ 
encl ng than an he had ever seen. But the gay sunbeam 
} } - On } 1] +} ] } ] 
cared nothing for the icicle, for all the flowers in the windows were in 


love with him, and he danced from one to the other, whilst the icicle 


looked on and wept. And he wept, and wept, and we pt, until she 
pined away and died. And the gay sunbeam danced upon her grave, 
but the yvra on rew over it, and no one remembered the beautiful 
cle any more 
Moral: Love may be all moonshine, but it is not to be ‘aughed at. 
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CHAPTER I. “The little fellow fought well,” said Mr. Troupe to himse 
— ee ‘ : walked home, and ort} f remark that. the erey! 
NGLISHMEN are obstinate. Mr. Troupe was an Englishman, aie ; : 
9 ‘ <2 temper had entire:y passed 
ere * Bother the Dishop Iwas as much ; he could say : 
of the Bishop—perhaps he should not even have said that. 


“Bother the Bishop; it’s safer there.” Which having said, he 
IAD TE I Il] 


es ff ; ‘ 5 
left it there and went home to tea, 


























* It’s all very well,” said Mr. Troupe, “to say a clergyman’s life 1s “They are both swelle ud Mr. Troupe, examining se 
an easy one. I have been a chopper on a survey, worked on a bridge ind lips with the aid of a shavin Ss Now, if the ] » sees 
y and done tail-sawyer in a saw-mill, and for the difference in the them, he il I sure he'd have « met y 
rk, this is the hardest.” Mr. Troupe was in a very bad humor. similar him mightn’t like me doing it, so I'll keep a t 
\nd now | have to go down and see some of my co-sponsors, or god to-da | u I ouch who k of 
children. I declare! Next to the Bishop I have the largest family u there beine money in the vestry? It safe as the ba nd Ill go f 
7 } tish Columbia. After all, if I didn't have to vo out, I would have to t to-night; which hay ny s¢ tled NM Pre e wer! 0 s daily 
yat h and write a sermon, and I’m not at all sure but that there ‘ es as far from the Bishop’s vicinity as might be 
is an advantage in all things if we look for it.” it Is a peculiar thing, but a fact nevertheless, that a man is 
But for all that the Rev. Mr. Hugh Troupe had not recovered his never so merry as just before a disaster. Firemen always testify that 
usual sweet temper ; perhaps if he had, this story would never have been their dead comrade went to the fatal fire a little more cheerful than 
written, which would have had its advantayes, too. usual. When a ship is lost, there are invariably many who rer t 
On his way he had to pass through a rather bad quarter, and as he how vallant she looked as she cleared harbor for the last time. If deat 
was goiny by the station he heard some loud talking and cursing —no, were the fearful thing it 1s pictured, whence the glad premon 
a knife. Get 1 don't mean swearing. His face grew di he crossed over to Women also never look so pretty as on their wedding day, but perhaps 
nective good wards them. [ust in front of an electric lig] his back against that has no application. Mr. Troupe stopped whistling—a very 
ae fine os a fence stood a man, the light behind him him look like a ful air it was too, for the vestry door was ajar and there was a licht in the 
ty and power. faced silhe uct , if there could be such a thing, and ranged against | window. He hesitated. He would have liked not to go in, i sort 
seisis ‘adat heaths were five others, who were doing the cursing. The once-accustomed of pride forbade him to go back vow, such a distinction € ee 
tablewith a eye of the clergyman noted with satisfaction the strategic advantages of avoiding a difficulty, or a Bishop, when afar off and running away fi 
5 dmaienlias al the sl vy man’s position. As he was crossing over, the cursing one when imminent. The clergyman ‘ ‘ 1 w 
redoubled and the five men rushed at the on ihe litthe man stepped in. ‘Good thing the light’s low, ) d 1 ¢ 
nti se qui kly to one de and struck the foremost fai t was the blow ta thought of p c ‘ er 
00K { er and hitter The man we down like i lo Phe oO Che Bishop was looku \ ive. dra f the desk \ 
direct) er him tripped over |] 1 the e five reireate I the money had be é 
the f vu ta ein the cle in. Straight across t road he No need of i I f t i s 
€ rool \nd came and tl e was a vlow ] race ity y have bee the Cl thar r i eight o ( ( I I 
; but t “ zeal of Pa pe icemake Fe tle laid a he i\ \ har d on the sl ouldet of the irmy Ww 1 l wsn ¢ > } > Cal oO ithe ( 
ery night, het man neare h an oath and the cle he didn't Wasnt t d of ma eno e 
ne poor, sad man had to ¢ , and somehow he found 1 man cry f each ) st break his hea | Ss worse to ( 
at len th he him cli b t 2 . he little hin i ony ! bla d palril i aid ) 
ime that way, threw up th | how it happened he \\ didn tak home when I tok voman w 
was far mor could not « { n somebo jaw have ¢ walked to his protege ce la 
gay sunbeam and then in omebody hit him on the pil on | el I} e yet men ¢ \ 1t r ow 
dows were In nose. He heard the litth man swearine--no, I don’t mean cursing ; troubles sit lightly who find vi hard to bear tl of o ‘ 
hilst the icicle and through it all he was cor ous that he and the httle man were they are others’, and not tl ; There are 1 of ‘ ‘ 
ept, until she fighting together lke a trained team. If one hit, the other guarded, world es credit for, and t ire 1 fined to ho I \ 


m her grave, and each man looked after the other. Then there was a crv of “Police!” all his kindness and sympathy the Bish 


he beautiful and the clergyman found himself doing his utmost to part the com say—what do? The amount was far beyond eit} he d 
batants and ca'ling on the police to help him, which may have been yet it must be made good some way, somel | was nothing to 


ve Jaughed at. justinable, but certainly was deceptive say, so he laid his other hand on the clergyman’s other shoulder and 
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stood wishing he had another comforting hand to put somewhere else. 
There are times when a man yearns for a man ; family, relations, even a 
wife cannot for the moment take the place of the friend who cheerfully 
climbs into whatever boat you happen to be in, takes one of the oars, 
and above all speaks of your troubles as “ ours.’ 

There was someone at the outer door. It would be very objection- 
able to let anyone in here, and they could not be kept knocking all night, 
so the two men went into the outer room. The Bishop went to open the 
door, while Mr. Troupe leant against the wall, like a man in a dream, 
but whoever was knocking had concluded to wait no longer, for the door 


’ 


2 Aerie 
THE CLERGYMAN FUUND HIS FIST IN SOMEBODY S JAW. 
was opened and a man walked in. Not the least attention did he pay 
» the Bishop’s courteous questions ; but seeing the clergyman leaning 
i the wall, he gave a partially inarticulate sound, which might 
ive bee nte ed for Mr. Troupe’s Christian name, but had an unmis 
kable note of an Indian war-whoop in it, and literally sprang towards 
him with both hands outstretchec 
ed the clereyman, seizing the newcomer by both hands. 
(;reat Jem bit not Lo 





“Came from the East yesterday,” gasped the other, shaking his 
friend’s hands without cessation. “In jaila!l night ; preliminary enquiry 
to-day ; got dismissed ; other fellows jugged !” 

“Tn jail!” said the clergyman doubtfully, looking over his shoulder 
to see if the Bishop had heard ; also, his friend had a distinct black eye. 

“Yes, five fellows tackled me. I hadn’t said a word.” 

“At the station?” cried the clergyman. 

“Yes, got in a corner; nipped one big fellow under the chin.” 

“So did I,” 


“Where?” 


“At the station.” 

“Then, you were the big fellow !” 

“ And you were the little fellow !” 

The men stared at one another in astonishment. 

“T thought I recognized your guard,” said the clergyman 
it last. 

“T thought you struck kind of familiar,” and just then 
both became aware that the Bishop was looking at them with 
a very displeased expression. There was an awkward pause 
ard the clergyman presented his friend. 

“JT hope no one knows of this, Mr. Troupe,” said the 
Bishop. “I don’t like this kind of thing.” 

“You see, my lord, it was five to one when he knocked 
the biggest down. I suppose the old habit was too strong. 
I don’t know how it happened.” 

“He just started in,” chimed in his friend. “I knocked 
up the first one’s guard with my left, and he got in his right and 
landed another with his left.” 

“And then you gave the black-bearded fellow one.” 

The men, their faces glowing with excitement, had ranged 
themselves in a corner illustrating evcry word with some 
movement of offence or defence, the Bishop standing to one 
side with a glow on Azs face. 

“ And then he kicked me.” 

**So | hit Lim hard,” cried the clergyman. 

**So would I,” shouted the Bishop. 

‘IT believe you would,” cried t 
like it.” 

} 


“Ahem!” said the Bishop, and sat down. 


1 
i 


ie stranver; “you look 


There was another pause. 

“To return to the matter,” said the Bishop, “ you locked 
the cleven hundred dollars in this drawer and were coming for 
it to-night.” 

“What eleven hundred dollars?” cried the newcomer. 

‘It’s gone, Bob -stolen,” said the clergyman sadly. 

‘I know!” yelled his friend, almost beside himself, “ by 
the black-bearded man.”’ 
} 


“What do you mean how do you know?” and the bi 


divine scized the smaller man in his arms to keep him still. 


“*Twas on him when they jugged him. He wanted 


gg 
to give it as bail, but the magistrate knew he stole it. So 
did | 


} 


* On who?” cried the Bishop. 
“Why, the black-bearded m: 

held him because he kicked ; and he’s in the station now.” 
“Will they let him out?’ 


“They might ” 


lie wanted to yet away badly, but 





“Let’s go at once, then,” cried the clergyman. 


“Come on,” said his friend, running likealamp-lighter. “Come on.” 


“I’m coming as fast as | can,” said the Bishop ; “ wait for me.” 
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ECLINING u,on the edge of the platiorm of the grist mill, 
Theron Dale watched the last grinding 
of the day. On his right hand the shin- 
ing steel disc hissed through the last 
wet log, for Rhett & Dale, “ Planters 
and Plantation Supplies,” were econom- 
ical, and ground corn with the same 
engine that sawed logs or ginned cot- 
ton. Benind Dale, two negroes, whose 
black skins glistened with the heat ot 
the work, were shoveling corn into the 
hopper, and a dusty white man was 
waiting customers. It.would not seem 
that the languid figure in white-duck 
trousers and pink-and-white shirt had 
any part in the busy motion of the 


scene ; yet in fact, not a man there bu 





yr into his 





threw an extra bit of vig 
muscles because of the pink-and-white 
shirt between him and the cotton fields. 

The day was closing and already the sun was veering towards the 
west, flooding the mill with a sultry glow. The dust rose from the 
achinery and from the piles of corn on the floor, and there was a 


mell of meal and stale oil in the air. But aloog the river bank, under 





shade of the great water oaks, the grass had a jeweled glow and 


freshness. It looked cool by the river, and it looked cool on the old 
fashioned gallcrics of the houses scattcred among the cotton-fields ; and, 
oolest of all, it looked, under the maple trees where the hammock was 
wung in the Colonel's yard. 
rl 
immock meant that Lee was swinging in it. He knew just how 


raceful head was looking, flung back on the red pillow, the smooth 


icron knew that the drift of white skirts over one side of the 


her 





ick hair a little ruffled. Lee’s face always was pale—not sallow, but 


yallor of a pure olive skin. There would be 


ile, with the soft, moonlit } 
ook in her hands, and her long black lashes would be the blacke1 
ainst her white cheek. It was not a frock of pure white that she would 


ita thin, white stuff, sprigged with roses ; and 


e likely to be wearing, 


e almost thought he could distinguish the floating ends of pink ribbon 
t her belt. Howcool and dainty and sweet she must be looking! And 
1e young fellow who watchcd her was to marry her in two months ; yet 
brows knitted themselves, and he crushed a sick sigh between his teeth. 

1 fact, never, since a little, little boy, he had cried himself asleep at 
rht because his mother was dead, and nearly broke his neck climbing 

» the top of the house, in the fantasy that he, from that height, might 


ook up into heaven, wher 


1@ was, had Theron been so miserable. 
And one little month before, he had been so satistied with his world 
ind himself. Rather a small world for a brilliant Harvard man—an 
\rkansas plantation, heavily mortgaged and losing moncy every year, 
intil Theron had bought up the mortgages and put his keen eyes and 
clear brains into the concern ; but, then, if a man has a crowd of doctors 


nsisting that hemorrhage, brought on by over-training at rowing, is a 


filling the sacks for a little group of 












































serious matter, he cannot stay in Massachusetts, no matter how enticing 
his prospects. There happened to be an uncle, a cotton factor, in Mem- 
phis ; and he called it a good bargain when he sold the mortgages cheap 
to Theron, saying, truly, “ Old Colonel Rhett is one of the finest gentle- 
men in the South, and the soul of honor, though a trifle antiquated and 





lavish in his methods, and the land is sp He added, not know- 
ing that he was to be a true prophet, “ You'll make money out of it.” 
Theron had made money. He had scen the possibilities of cotton 
hulls and fat stock ; and the hole in the cotton crop during bad years 
was filled by cattle and hogs. The boys occasionally came down south 


to try his hunting ; he was near enowgh to the railway to keep a capital 


wine-cellar and an ice-house ; and when the earth began to reek with 
the deadly August and September vapors he sped away to the seashore 
and civilization. And every year he realized atresh how small a man he 
was In his own country, and how large a figure he was growing to be in the 
South-West. He brought from Harvard that gentle outward modesty 
and strong inward self-respect peculiar to the famous university ; and 
each year of his success entrenched him in his own and other people’s 
good opinion, and made it pleasanter for him to be of importance. 
Whether he really looked like Colonel Rhett’s only son, who died 
the year before he came, is not of any particular interest ; the Colonel 
thought that he did, and his heart clave to the boy from the first. 
Theron was good to the old soldier, who seemed to him such an artless 
combination of rustic and aristocrat ; and he was not aware that his 
goodness had any quality of condescension. The Colonel was a widower, 
with one child, a daughter; and Theron was glad when he began to 
perceive in his reveries a constant appreciation of Lee Rhett’s sweetness. 


** Rather a sensible sort of a joke were I to fall in love with Lee,” he 





mused. ‘After all, it is better to be well in Arkansas than 





to die in Massachusetts, God bless her; and a Southern wife wouldn’t 


o home. Whata pretty way she has of holding 


be always wanting to g 


her head, the little witch; and what funny things she says, and how 


innocent she is and swect! And it would just serve Aunt Milly right for 


her tantrums if | were to get married !’ 





tion; the Colonel rejoiced, with frank and 





Theron felt a placid satisfaction. 

Was it only a month ago that all this was his? Why, out of his 
very security, he had evoked regrets. He would grow pensive of an 
evening, sitting on his veranda and watching the lights fade out of the gray 
bulk of the Colonel’s house. He would wonder to himself, was he not 
frittering his talents and his fine education away, in a mere rural lotus 
eater’s paradise. His heart would contract with a mighty pang because 


he had no grand passion for Lee. 
8 | 


he snarled, recalling his 


Idhot 
contidence ; and, in a spasm of irritable anguish, he leaned with such 
force on the slight railing before him that it snapped under his grip. He 
laughed, the kind of laugh that a man jerks out of inexpressible self 
d sgust 

“Finish the toll,” he catled to the white man ; and then, bounding 
off the platform, he approached the little group waiting for their corn. 


They looked up civilly at his approach, but with a visible embar 
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rassment, and Pyram Gode nearly swallowed his quid of “ Orphan Boy.’ 

Old Man Rainey, who had always been a warm admirer of the 
young Northerner ever since they went on a bear hunt together, was the 
only one to speak. 


“Laws! ain’t it mighty hot, to-day?” said he; “say, Mist’ Dale 


anything new ’bout them postoffice robberies? We all is sorter hangin’ 


‘round, waitin’ on the comin’ of the inspector, or whatever he names 
himself. My boy, jest come, says he seen him on the yon sider the 
creek in a buggy with ’’—the old farmer cleared his throat and his faded 
eyes evaded Theron’s unconsciously stern gaze—‘‘ with Sheriff Vassall.” 

Unless an almost imperceptible hardening and settling in the lines 
may be called a change in a face, there was no change in Theron’s. His 
keen, dark blue eyes did not waver ; not a flicker of color crept into his 
fair, freckled cheeks. It was only that the half smile on his face 
broadened and stayed. 

“Rainey, I wish you would ask Baxter to see the inspector, if he 
comes, and fetch him over to the Colonel's and have them told there ; 
I'm going to ride down to the creek and meet the Colonel, and we'll both 
be back before sundown.” 

Rainey assented stolidly ; but the men watched Theron walk away 
with curious interest. They saw him speak a few words with the men at 
the mill, and then, just as the whistle sounded for closing, a bay horse 
galloped out of Theron’s yard and dashed, tail and mane streaming in 
the hot air, along the road to the woods. 

Theron did not turn his neck, but he knew they were sta‘iny afte! 
him. 

“T dare say they think I am going to light out,” he thought. “Every 
man jack of em believes that I am a thief !”’ 

He ground his teeth as he rode. “And how easy it would 3e to get 
out of the whole infernal folly of it, if He looked up at the glowing 
sky with an expression of bewildered torture. “If 1 didn’t know—no, by 
I only have a hideous, hideous suspicior.!” He 


He rode 


until he came to the ford, where he expected to meet the Colonel, 


God, I don't know 
rode on at the same furious pace, with his head on his breast. 


who had gone that afternoon to examine some horses offered in part 


payment of a note. The Colonel had said he would return by the 


lower ford 

Arrived at the ford, Theron halted to wait. His mood was too 
impatient to permit him to remain, like a statue, upon his horse. Dis- 
mounting, he tied the creature to the limb of a tree, in the Southern 
fashion, by her bridle, thus leaving him free to pace upand down. Often 


had he felt the placid beauty of the scene, the great gum trees bending 
¢ db a Dd 


their rich leafage over the narrow stream, the moss-painted trunks rising 


out of the water, and the vista of shady road beyond, dappled with sun 
light. To-day he saw nothing, neither did he hear the birds trilling in 
the tree-tops and the soft rustle of the breeze. 

‘[ have to think it out, and I have to tell him,” he kept saying. 


“Oh, Lee, my little, gentle Lee, how can I?” His mare turned an 
inquisitive cye on him, trampling the twigs under his feet. Then, she 
surveyed the branch to which her bridle was slung, and pulled at t in 
an unobtrusive way. What a miserable, humiliating, uscless agony it 
was, he was thinking impossible to conceive, had it not happened. 
When did the first of the trouble come? Wasn't it more than a month 
vo that the Colonel came to him? People sending registered letters 
through the Silverhurd postoffice complained that their money was lost. 

The Colonel, being postmaster, waxed angry. Theron thought it 


might be someone on the cars, but the Colonel explained that thei 


inspector (“sharpest man on the road, sir; I have a great regard for 
him ; genial gentleman too, and a great wag when you get him off duty” 
had narrowed the circle of enquiry down to their own territory. “You 
said the Colonel, “two mail routes intersect at our office °—makiny 


sce, 
an angle out of his forefingers with much earnestness—‘“ the two mail 
riders come in every evening, and the mail stays here all night and goes 
out in the morning, right straight to Zoar ;-don’t wait no time at all, 
you may say, at Zoar, and that is why it looks like —why, d—n it, it 
looks like that money was stolen Aere /” 

“Why couldn't it be stolen before it gets here? 

“ Because it’s been stolen on both roads, sir both roads stopph 


> 


here!” 


“Well, why couldn't it have been stolen in the cars after It leaves 


here ? 

“ Because, sir, there is a third route, that strikes the railway at Zoar, 
and not a registered letter on that route has been tampered with! That's 
why, sir. Theron, there’s been thieving right here, right in Silverhurd ; 
and / propose to find out the thief!” He took an indignant turn across 
the narrow office (they were in the store at the time of the discussion 
then he approached Theron, with the half-wistful smile that his features 
often wore when he made a_ business proposition of any kind to the 
young Northerner. He had grown to an appreciation of the latter's 
superior shrewdness, and he was divided between a craving to win this 
uncommonly keen young man’s approbation and a fear of his ridicule. 
Theron found his humility more amusing than pathetic, but of late it did 
not amuse him. ‘ Yes?” said Theron. 

“ ’ve—lI've sent for a lot of detective stories by a man named Doyle, 
and I’m studying them up —showing how to work up a case, you know. 
What do you think of it?” 

Theron did not deny himself a laugh, and he fancied that the 


Colonel looked wounded, although he was good-natured and protested 


that, anyhow, the time wasn’t lost, for they were capital storics. 

But after that he had said little, and Theron let him putter with clue 
unmolested. It seemed to him that, of all possible detectives, th 
Colonel, who could only be kept by main force from going on the bond 
of all his old army friends and giving credit at the plantation store to 
every miserable renter who had sickness and a large family, and who 
trusted every tale of woe that he met on the streets when he went 
to St. Louis, was the least likely to run a clever rascal to earth. And 
clever, Theron admitted the rascal to be. Ever since the first rumor o} 
loss, the two partners had allowed no one except themselves to touch the 
mail, The mail-bag was locked at night and placed within a locked desk, 
either Theron or the Colonel keeping the key. The one clue that they 
seemed to have (though the Colonel made much more of it than Theron, 
thanks to his reading) was that, during comparatively careless days 
when the key had been kept in the desk used for the letters, it had been 
lost all day and finally found in a place where the clerk who found it 
l 


swore he had searched before. But in vain did ‘Theron shadow the mai 


boy and the two clerks. His shadows, he suspected, took their mission 
in ill part and reported nothing. Lately, in addition to bolts and bars 
a mastiff of approved fidelity, and a spry and vigilant litile rat-terrier 
had guarded the store. Yet, a week or so after this combination o! 


vigilance and strength had been locked up nightly, Pyram Gode sidled 





up to the counter and reported the loss of a registered Ictter. Pyram 


was a sallow, complaining man, to whom the Colonel never gave credit 


since he had turned informer on a whisky peddler. He did not trade a 


the store, but he came there for his mail. ‘“’Tain’t the letter, reely,” he 


explained, “that’s ben lost ; it’s the money i: 
it. I put in a five-dollar bill. Colonel seen 
me, and he rey tered the letter | mself,’ 
Theron, who had listened with an un 
usual grimness to his plaint, told him curdy 


+} | 


iat he would rep ort it to the Colonel. He 





did not expect the Colonel to prin ivavely 
“Do you reckon he put any money in the 
letter?” growled he, under his white mustache 
* They said he had something to do with the 
train robbers. — He just the kind of white 
livered, plau ible feller likely to do suc ha 
th ng! 

“For God’s sake, don’t let us suspect 
people without good reason, sir! Theron 


cried, with most unusual avitation. 
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“Well, never mind,” said the Colonel, staring a little, “I have a 
clue. You needn’t be afraid I shall do anything hastily 


no, sir! 

But, as the Colonel had done things hastily and not otherwise all 
his life, Theron was not relieved. He went away, because he, who 
prided himself on his composure, his man-of-the-world’s steadiness, 
could not keep the muscles of his mouth from quivering, for he was 
sure it was not Gode. 

He had become interested and anxious, and, seeing, with some 
amusement, that the Colonel was making his own researches, he de- 
termined to turn detective on his own account. ‘*The dear old fellow 
is trying to astonish me with his successes,’ he said to himself, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “I shall have to try to prevent his astonishing me 





























ee 


with an awful break some- ae i 
where.” So, manya night, . > 
ecretly, had he entered = 


he store and slept, as 
ll as he could, on a rug 
pread over an unused 
LDING THE FLAP OVER THE STEAM O] 
PHE LAMP. 


lattress Ina room down H 


airs, He did not rO 


every night, but every night on his return from the Colonel’s he used to 
valk around the store. Only once did he ever discover anythin 


"hat once changed his whole outlook on life. 


It was the very night that, according to the register, Gode’s letter 


ust have been posted. Theron had spent a happy evening at the 
lonel’s. 


Lee had been gentler and swecter than usual, and her father 
id laughingly forced her to exhibit certain dainty feminine bits of finery 


retty frocks as any of them,” said he proudly, “if she does spend so 


girl will have as 


it she had been making, to her lover. 


] tle ‘ y, t tt. 
ttle money. I often offer her money, and she won't take it; says | 





must save it to build the new stor 


said Lee, laughing 


“Oh, summer things don't cost much money,” 


ind rump!ing her father’s silver hair; “one can be right fine on one’s 


lingers and fifty cents,” 
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Then she had kissed her tather, with an adorable blush, and Theron 
had assured himself that, by Jove, he really was genuinely in love at 


9 


last. “ How pastoral, how innocent it all is!” he exclaimed, as he 


walked home in the starlight. “All the detestable fever of our modern 
life isn’t in it, here. I shall write Nell (Nell was his sister) that Lee is 
worth all the girls in Boston !’ 


He went home, singing : 








Her eyes are s of morning, 
Her lips are crimson flowers ; 
Govd-nic ate, 1 ead 
While the weary s! 


He wrote the letter to his sister, and then another to a college 
friend, and then feeling too pleasantly excited for sleep, it occurred to 
him to go to the store. ‘ Wouldn't it be a joke if I nabbed the fellow 
to-night?’ thought he. When he came within sight of the east wall of the 
store, which obliquely turns to the river and is approached first, his 
pulses gave a tingling bound. No, it was not imagination ; there was a 
crack of light in one corner of the window. It was not wider than 


a knife edge, and, while his eyes strained af.er it, it wavered and disap 


yeared, sut he kept on his course. resently, he could discover 
l But he kept ] P tly, | Id d 


another streak. Whatever was huny before the window did not entirely 


exclude the light. in the 


5 


natural world ; it 


Liyht is the most persistent and evasive thin 


may be in the spiritual also. So Theron thought, 
fantastically, as he stole on this betraying gleam, with the foot-fall of an 
Indian. In fact, he had pulled off his shoes. Noiselessly, he took one 
of the empty packing-boxes always near the store, carried it to the 
window, climbed on it and fastened his eye to the crack. The shawl 
the screen was a shawl; he could see the fringe—fluttered the least 
crevice to one side ; he could look into the postoffice. He saw a portion 
of the desk. He saw letters strewn about, and a segment of the open 


mail-bag, and a small alcohol lamp, making a blue, uncanny blaze, 


alongside a single candle. A cup of water was steaming above the blue 
flame. Someone sat on the high stool before the desk, lifting each 
letter, fingering it, at last selecting one and holding 
the tlap over the steam of the lamp. The someone 


was Lee! In nightmares, sometimes, the heart is 


shaken by a picture focussed on a few details, cruelly 
sharp, the rest a horror and a mystery of darkness. 
So it was now with him. He saw his love’s_ pure, 
pale protile, rimmed in light; the light seemed to 
shine through the envelope, through the delicate 
fingers that lifted the flap and pulled the bank note; 
but the rest was black. Did he feel dizzy and thus 
lose his footing, or did the insecure box give way? The 
rht went out, and he ran, noiselessly. swiftly around the 


corner of the 


} +} + } , 
ht that she must have 





building. He thou; 
gone to the window and raised it, ever so cautiously, 


for he heard a muftled creakin She had extinguishec 


the ligl Iie panted a minute, beneath the shelter of 
the steps ; but all was still; and, directly, he ran down 


to the river, and so on, covered by the high banks, 


until he gained the fields benind his own house, and 


to his own door. No sooner was 





at ist crawled 





i 

1 1 1 } 1 } +] o } 
he home, with a little breath back in his body, than he cursed 
himself for a fool, that he had not boldly called to Lee and 
demar ded an explanation At le ast, he would know the worst ; t now 
v, his brain bt self miserable questions, accusations 
demals, ravings is she there, while her father slept, opening 

le ers 


She came down to the store in the 


*1 ] ] 
She looked 


vingham, with her broad hat with the white veil, and her crisp white 


morning, to buy a “very large, 


as fresh and happy, in her blue-and-white 


nice dishpan.” 


} 


apron, as if she had stepped out of Arcadia. She blushed happily at his 


1 } 


‘ “Such a d d undignified tragedy !”’ groaned Theron to him- 


self, while she discussed the merits of dishpans. 


He had a rush of relief at the thought that he must go that day to 


Memphis on business and be absent for sever il days. 


ime back this nightmare would have dissolved itself. 


Perhaps when he 


t 


He did not know how he could ever get through the parting without 


1 h 


betraying himself; but when the p.rting came, he kissed Lee with a 


novel and passionate tenderness. 
All the time that he was at Memphis he was consumed by a longing 


back, only to see her, only to watch her every look and word, and 
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tear out the squalid secret of this mystery. Never, when he had believed 
implicitly in Lee, had her image pursued him with such a haunting 
charm. Never had her gaiety seemed to him so bright, her unselfishness 
so lovely, her simplicity so exquisite. “There must be some reason for 
it,” he would plead, answering the sick recoil of his reason and his 
pride when he remembered ; “women are so queer in their notions ; 


but, oh, if | could only wake up and find it all a dream, and my little Lee, 
just as I thought her, back again ! How strong his hopes were, despite 


their unreason, he realized by the shock he felt when Gode spoke to 


him, 
During the next two days Theron was like a man in a sleep. He 


became aware of the course of the public suspicion ; but it only added 
pin-p! k to the pain and fear that was teariny his soul. 
While he had been watching 


olonel. ‘ Money 


an irritating 


This very day he had been in a tumult. 
the grinding a boy had handed him a note from the ¢ 


traced. Am going to sce about it before I come home.” Only two 


Theron’s knees. Then 


sentences, but enough to take the pith out of 
came the news of the inspector's and 


sheriff's coming, and Theren’s irresolu 
tion went off in a flash of fear He had 
never been so irresolute before. | r 
that ter, he could recall evcr | 
ny been irresolut befor In any d ree 
He had looked at the different courses of 
action open to | and chosen what 
seemed to hi 1 t] bes 4 » once 
chosen, had flung himself into the move 
ment with all the real ardor of his nature. 
“ Now I am a nerveless, bewildered, cow 
ardly cur,” the ground between h h 
I 17 know what is the t 1, and | 
S € he flh e to ! away a d b 
chased for mysell 


He turned, in a glow of determina 











id } 
vas gra 
tance \ the d ot Th ons Ve t 
she reared her head and ive hima 
ince of that w ked intell nce to be 
oO ed In al tls es n the y re 
yard themse ¢ i ata ife distance 
N ( ed Theron, in tones of 
h furv in his heart 
‘ ' 
N e virlt d he mane, cuta 
tro ( \ her heel ( e! 
gave The ¢ view of the he 
Phe ( uned nothing for her { 
ter fe t ( if 
e co bi HE SAW A PORTI 
i eron, “but if he chanyes his mind and takes the 
othe I 
Phe ( of disagree e idea sent Theron up a tree, fron 
which, ove 1 rank tangle of low undergrowth and swamp, he couid 
rvey the other fo two m lower down. And there, ambling alon 
beside a , , rode the Colonel. Theron knew the slight figure of 
ne € i the he broad der and ray hor e, 
W e The ) Azea. 3 onyveali it the it, the b gry ft irned 
on l ne I Colone ed on alone. 

*I ma ut yet before they join him again,” thought Thero 
ul id o vhat they done and |e m see the danve1 He 
pped re the .ree an n alony the road to a cross cut, a mere 

bridle p he ercept the ¢ onel before he came out, 

mn front of h own home. At ollege he had been a marvelous 
runner He was out of trim now, and he felt it in ten minutes, but he 
kept on, gradually increasin his pa On and on he ped, through 
he wuud The blood pumped a roat his ears ; he felt suffocated, 





»N 


but he knew if he opened his mouth it would be all over with him. On 
and on he ran, until he reached the road. 

The Colonel must have increased his speed, for he was only a speck 
in the distance, almost at his own gate. Theron shut his teeth and ran 
on to the village, to the Colonel’s house. 

A miserable object, ready to drop with fatigue, he was hailed by the 
inspector, “Say, what’s up?” 

The Co'onel, the inspector and Lee sat on the veranda. They were 
all smiling, but Lee rose and the smile changed into a look of alarm at 
his purple face, with the wet hair dragged over the forehead. 

Theron sat down, physically unable to walk. Ile tried to invent 


some pretext out of his plight to get the Colonel off alone with him. 





“ Horse ran off and I ran after her,” he answered. ‘Then he had to stop 


to catch his breath before he begved the Colonel to go with him. Ane, 
in the pause, the inspector said, Oh, your horse is all right; I saw her 


in your yard. And I’ve some good news for you; we've got the post 


office thief!” 

“No!” said Theron—he must say 
something. 

“Yes, sir,” said the inspector, “and 
I must make my compliments to the 


1 1 


\ Colonel, and to Miss 


Xhett too” —he 
j bowed in Lee's direction—“ on a mighty 


pretty piece of detective work. 


“You'll have to explain,” said Theron. 
The Colonel rubbed h 5 hands and 


the inspector handed him the word, as 


one who could explain better than he. 


“Tt was this w iy,” said the Colonel 
“We differed a little about the way t 
go to work, you remember~— when 
books came, you understand; so | 
thought I wouldn’t trouble you with my 
theories.” 

Theron, who was wiping his damp 
face, fast growing pale, nodded ; he re 
membered. 

“T used to talk things over with Lee, 
and that was all. You suggested our 
sending a letter to the difie-ent post 


offices, and havin 





was reyistered, take down the nu 
and banks of the bills. The postoffices 
‘round here, being in stores, generally 


can see the money without trouble, and 


we handle most of the money sent from 


here; they g¢eZit from us, you understand. 
Well, we got pretty excited over these 
robberies. Mr. Dale”’—here he beamed 


-y 
on Theron, 


brow “Mr. Dale had his notion of find 


, mopping his 





ing the thief. He was for watching the 
mail-rider and wat the clerks : and 
final y he took to sle ep'ng at the store. 
OF THE DESK. ‘ae. vin att CE ME Poe es 
Theron —‘and don’t you reckon the fool folks about here saw him 
sneakingy over there in the dark, and Lord knows what notions they had 
but they came to me. > The Colonel laughed, but Lee flushed. “ EH 


had reason to suspect me,’ Theron thought, “‘and it never entered his 


honest, trusting head! 

“Ves, sir”’ continued the Colonel, after a refreshing vulp from a 
tumbler that looked hke a mint bed; “yes, sir, we went to work 
different ways. I was on to The’s game, but he wasn’t on to the old 
man’s; and | ‘lowed I would give him a surpris¢ how him they don't 


keep all the smartness locked up down east. Well, Lee and I went 
over the books and we figured it that the way Mr. Hlolmes made out was 


t 


to study the situation and then to see what theory would fit @// the facts. 





We narrowed the business down 


done here, and done right in our store. Then we put the dogs in, to see 


il we were pretty sure that it was 
if the thief was a stranger or somebody they knew. I had made out a 
list of the people who lost money, and [ had made out a list of the 


fellers round here mean enough to do such a trick, and a mighty small 
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yoney I TOOK IT IN SUCH A WAY THAT MY THUMB WENT RIGHT OVER THE FLAP. 


yy S ° ° 1 1 . ‘ o . ‘ ; P . 

TICE list it was, with one man at the head and the same man at the foot. Daughter, a little more of the julep, please, and give Theron another 
VNy > ° . r - sa = “ 

Crary “ Yes,” said the inspector, ‘name of cup; I see he can’t make head or tail out of this story yet. 











p, and *Pyram Gode, a fellow that bought whisky of a poor devil and then “T haven't heard the details either, you know,” said the inspector, 
from nformed on him —a mean, triflin’ feller, five miles down the river, living “T think—thank you, Miss Khett.” 
tand lone and liable to take a boat and scud up here at night. Pyram was “Well,” the Colonel continued, evidently enjoying his own periods, 
tae = in the store the day we lost the key. There's another point against him. “well, [ told Lee what I had done. I says, says I, if that rascal is the 
ei Well, I put the key business in your hand, and I kept a lookout for the thief, what he ts after now is to show that the robberies went on, regard 
ng his money, and so did you, but nothing definite turned up until, day ayfter less of the dogs, so he has posted a letter supposed to contain money, 
t find we had those dogs at the store, Pyram comes in and asks for change but really not containing a cent. That's why he put the bill in, and 
aes for a ten-dollar bill—wants to send five dollars to a firm in St. Louis that’s why he put the letter into his pocket. If you read those books, 
; and So | went to the safe and had the clerk b1 ny him out two tive-dollar bills, they put vouontoall su h little gam s. HMehadanothes eller, ust th ! 
store first having him jot down the money. I didn’t do it, because my hands ws the first, but without any init.’ And he substituted that for the 
e al were all greasy, coming over from the mill, where I had been fixing the letter with the bill in it, keeping the latter. You got that clea \ 
won a engine. But then a sudden thought struck me. I took the bills in m right. My theory was to mark the envelope, that if it was opened 
ey had smeared hand and gave thein to Gode. And I saw him put the top one would show it, and if it was vef opened, then it would show that he had 
et hich had my thumb mark on it, plain—into his envelope. But, deliberately posted an empty letter, instead of the 1 containing money 
eo De nstead of giving me the envelope directly, he put it in his pocket while That is, if it was as I suspected. I marked Lee's letters to see if the 
he asked were the robberies over, and then, sceming reassured, he took it would be tampered with, which I didn’t think, for I w: sure tl 
from : out and handed it to me. I took it, and I took it in such a way that my dogs would give Pyram a job if he tried to come in. ll this to 
O _—? thumb went right over the flap, and there was a seal, as it were, in Lee, after Theron, who spent the evening, had gone home. Lee wasn’t 
the old machine oil. You see [ hada notion. Do you know what gave me the so sure that the envelope couldn't be opened, and she sugested that we 
ey dont notion? That ten-dollar bill Gode gave us was one of the stolen bills take a little alcohol lamp and go down to the store, and take out h 
| T went found the number when I was lookiny at the list to put in the numbers letters and steam them a bit, to see whether the impression would be 
OUl Wa of the fives. And before I went home to Lee I did something else. I disturbed and the flap not fit. And that’s just what we did.” 
he facts. ‘ wrote to the firm that Gode’s letter was addressed to, and asked them, “Excuse me!” cried Theron. He had knocked over his mint 
at it was explaining why, to please open the letter so as not to disturb the flap, julep glass. 
n, to sce ; and to kindly send back the envelope to me if the money was gone. “We did just that very thing,” said the Colonel—“ stole by night, as 
ide out ¢ é And then I took the other two registered letters that we were sending if we had been the,thief himself, and, as Lee suggested, tried to repeat 
st of the 3 that day, and put my miller’s seal on /Ae7r flaps, and wrote the sam his performance exactly, as far as her letters were concerned; and w 
ity smati 4 kind of a note to their consignees. ‘They were both from Lee and discovered that I was right, and that the envelope couldn’t be titted back 
3 contained money for little articles of drygoods she was purchasing exactly —at least, without an immense amount of time and trouble. And, 
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being out prospecting, we examined the windows and found one with a 
broken catch, that looked all right, but had, no doubt, been used for his 
entrances ; though, I confess, our Southern windows aren't, any of them, 
burglar-proof. Then the plot thickened. Gode had the idiocy to spend 
at this store the very five-dollar bill with my mark on it; yes, sir! Then 
he got word from St. Louis, and complained, and brought the letter from 
the St. Louis folks—oh, he had it all fixed slick ; and that’s what caught 
him, for the envelope came back to me untouched. There it is ”-—hand 
ing a sealed envelope to Theron, who took it mechanically, and staggered 
as he returned to his seat. “ Mr. Platt, here, about the same time, found 
the locksmiths who made a key for a man whose appearance cor- 
responded with Pyram’s ; and we got track of the money too ; and the 
end is, Mr. Platt came down, and now the sheriff is interviewing Mr, 
Pyram Gode. And what do you say to it all, my son?” 

He laid a brown hand on Theron’s shoulder, and the inspector 
laughed. 

Theron managed to get on his feet, and make a bow. 

“T say,” said he, “that Sherlock Holmes isn’t a patch on you, sir, 
as a detective, and that 7am the most contemptible chump I know !” 

He excused himself presently, to go home and make himself pre- 
sentable for a little late supper that he insisted on giving; and there 
was a jolly evening of it; but Nannie was the most astonished horse 
in Arkansas, for her master flung his arms about her and kissed her 
and cried like a baby, while such broken exclamations as these were 


sobbed into her marveling ears, “Oh, you blessed brute! Oh, what a 


narrow squeak ! Oh, what an angel she is! Oh, what a d d fool I 

am! Oh, thank the Lord! Such an ass as I was didn’t deserve to be 
‘ 7176 

saved, 


Nevertheless he was ; and he has been so grateful ever since that 
the Colonel's wistful smile seldom has occasion to appear. 
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CHRISTMAS FABLES # # # & 


— With Morals for the New Year. 
By W. GURNEY BENHAN. 





NE summer evening 


db 


pig, the turkey, the hare, and the 


the goose, the 


ox visited an old screech-owl to 

have their fortunes told. The owl 
put on his spectacles and consulted the 
Book of Fate. Then he said: ‘“ Each of 
you will die a violent death, and you must 
all beware especially of Christmas time.” 

The ox bellowed a httle at first, but 
then remarked: ‘“ What can’t be cured 
must be endured.” And he advised his 
companions to make the most of the time 
left them. 

“That’s just like an ox,” said the 
goose. “I sha’n’t know another happy 
moment.” 

The turkey, who was very excited, 
declared that he should consult his solicitor, 
and see what could be done. The pig said 


that if only he had wings like the goose o1 





some high mountain. The hare said 


“My friends, who is so wise as the owl, 
who never comes out excepting in the dark? I shall hide all day long, 
and only yo out at night.” 

o the hare was caught a few nights after in a poacher’s snare. 


The pig tried to swim up the river and get to the mountains; but he 


the turkey he would soon fly to the top of 


cut his throat before he had gone far. The turkey went to consult Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Fox soon made an end of him. The goose pined and 
fretted, and grew so thin that its owner, seeing it would soon be good 
for nothing, killed it three weeks before Michaelmas Day. But the ox 
went back to his meadow and fed comfortably, and forgot all about the 
owl's prophecy ; and he went on growing so much that at Christmas it 
was decided that he would pay to keep even longer, and so it happens 
that he is alive stil. 
Moral: Don’t worry too much about the screech-owl. 


THE LION IN A FIX. 

A lion was skating at Christmas-time oa a river, when the ice gave 
way, and he fell in. He could just hold on to the edge of the thin ice, 
but could not get out. The jays and magpies swarmed around and 
chattered and shrieked, the gecse came near and hissed, the monkeys 
grinned, the rooks gave the lion plenty 
of solemn advice, a donkey stood on the 
bank and brayed, dogs came up and 





barked and showed their teeth, the 
wolves howled, the crocodiles wept, the 
vultures hovered around and sharpened 
their beaks, the ravens croaked dismally, 





the parrots all exclaimed: ‘I told you 
so!” and the owls shricked out that the ( 

lion would most certainly be drowned. Me 
And so he would have been for all the 
help they gave him. But in the midst 
of the excitement an elephant walked 
silently and slowly to the spot, and, 
pulling up a tree by the roots, threw it 
out into the stream; so the lion clam- 
bered out, whilst the elephant held the 
tree by the roots. The other birds and 
beasts soon disappeared, excepting a 
cock, which stood on the bank and 
crowed very loudly as the lon shook 
himself. ‘‘ Ah,” said the lon, after he 
had thanked the elephant, “ for all your 
crowing, Mr. Cock, I don’t see that you 





helped me much more than the croakers and the chatterers, and the 
rest of the crew. I sce that it is not the noisy and talkative animals in 
this world who give the most help and do the most service.” 

Moral: Don’t expect anything practical from the croakers, or the 


crowers, or the chatterers. 


THE AMBITIOUS MONKEY. 
An ambitious young monkey, 
who had run away from home to 
-seck his fortune, sent a letter to his 
parents at Christmas to inform them 
that he was in a great city and had 
won much glory and fame. Wherever 
he went, he said, he had music at- 
tending him, and crowds following 
and gazing at him, who presented 
him with money, nuts, and other gifts. 
He was dressed in a crimson garment 
trimmed with gold, and wore a gay 
cap with a feather in it. He also 
wore a chain, attached to a handsome 
collar. 

And old Mrs. Monkey felt very 
proud of her clever son, and of his 
great success in life. And all the 
little monkeys who heard of his 
grandeur envied him. 

But old Mr. Monkey shook his 
head, for he had seen something of 





the world, and he knew that this young monkey, in spite of his boasting 
would gladly give his ears, and his tail, too, to es« ape from his organ 

5 
and his chain to enjoy once more the freedom of his native forest 


Moral: Fame is often another name for slavery. 
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ing capital to make a trip from London to America on, but it can 
be done, It costs that to find out the way. There are several 


thousand very desirable young men in the Old Country who are 





wasting valuable years reading Government immigration li erature and 
saving money in order to get to the Western plains of America, and this 
simple story may be of some use to them. 

‘der,’ recommended Burton of the Mew, the night 


“ey 





d take a Ci 
of the farewell supper in “ Ye Old Cheshire Cheese” off Fleet <treet. 
‘No,’ said a Graphic man ; “you can run down to Southampton in 
the morning and catch one of the American liners in the afternoon.” 
And they discussed the merits of the trans-Atlantic steamship com- 
panies. I told them that all lines were alike to me; that I had to be in 
America by a certain time, and that I wasn't particular how I got there 


and | iressed the seven-and-sixpence in my right-hand po ket ard 





ed up a double state-room amidships, right hand at the captain's 
table, and some of them said they envied me the trip. I told them | 
would think over what line I would take, and I did. I thought over the 
ee days and three nights, and after becoming tolerably well 


1 Whitechapel, Mile End road, Petticoat lane and Ratcliffe 


the ways of the “submerged tenth” is not a fascinating 
hen you happen to be one of the tenth. A Wednesday after 
on excursion during Lent, with a High Church curate and two or more 


tty , is Slumming under favorable circumstances ; the other has 


A shilling had made me a full-fledged member of the Federation of 





ind Dock Laborers, and a two days’ attendance on its shipping 
e and that of the Board of Trade convinced me that the said shilling 
isted [here were several hundred sailor men attending on a 


ir errand, with discharges and certificates that bulged their wallets 


ind as my certificates were not exactly marine, it struck me that a 


ping agent would think more of a paper that showed the bearer wa 
entitled to put A. B. (able seamal ifter his name than one that reversed 
se letter I felt that documents sett ny forth in choice Latin that 


the applicant was learned in the law would not be considered as 


plice a rope or do a turn at the 


uaranteeing any aptitude to furl a sail, s] 


I 
t 


wheel, and { didn’t present them. I thought about the kindly advice 
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given me as to the line I should take, but on the third night, after feeling 
my pockets and fourpence, I didn’t feel like taking a Cunarder or an 
American, or even one of the White Star boats. I said to myself that I 
must not be too particular, but go and look up a ship for myself. When 
a man has to go to a place, the best thing for him to do is not to stand 
on the order of his going, but go. Any old thing would do” And that 
same night I walked twenty-seven miles. In this way a man can know 
London, give himself healthy exercise, get to where he is going and save 
*bus fare. 

Promenading for twenty-four hours along the banks of the Thames 
ina drizzling rain is not conducive to the smartness of a man’s appeat 
ance. When this is done on expectation and a fourpenny dinner, you 
don’t feel exactly like strolling into a captain’s cabin and politely inform 
ing him that you are in a position to offer your valuable services before 
the mast to take his ship across the Atlantic. Ship-captains’ ways are 





not drawing-room ways, and they have a painful habit of telling you to 
get to - out of that, that they are full. And some of them were. 
That is how I got to New York. A third mate was gentlemanly drunk. 
He was young and had ‘been trifling with Jamaica rum. No one who 
hasn't weathered the wintry seas for at least a quarter of a century has 
any right to trifle with Jamaica rum. It is deceptive. And this young 
man had been doing the “jolly tar” act for the benefit of some landsmen 
guests in his cabin. I caught him bidding them good-night and helped 
him to his feet after he stumbled over some ship’s cargo on the Albert 
Docks. He was gratcful. Yes, they were short-handed and would 
sail at ten that night. He didn’t believe I was a sailor, but the boat 
swain reported several A. L.'s as disgracefully intoxicated (here he 
hiccoughed), somewhere or other, and the insurance called for a certain 


number and I would have a chance. I was to stand at the foot of the 


gang-way when they were about to pull out, and if he raised his arm I 


was to jump her. 

“You're not much to look at,” he said as he eyed the graceful out- 
lines of my symmetrical form, “but you'll do on a pinch.” I thanked 
him for the compliment. 


About half-past ten the boatswain’s whistle could be heard and as 


his gruff order, “Stand by to haul in the gangway,” was given, any 
casual observer in the neighborhood might have seen the figure of him 
who “ would do on a pinch” in an expectant attitude at the foot thereof. 

“Yo —heave,” sang out the boatswain; an arm went up —“ Ho!” 
ind the gangway and I were on board. The screw began to churn the 
water, the tugs puffed at her bow, the boatswain swore and the steamship 
Arizona, outward bound, with a general cargo for New York, slowly fell 
down the river and | went and sat on a coil of rope and tried to feel like 


an old salt. 
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took a stiff g 


ship’s officers, high and low, to know me, but the weather-beaten face of 


the captain wasn’t wearing what might be ca 


the river. The captain might not be as well disposed as the third 
officer, nor as drunk. He wasn’t. 

We were nearing Gravesend az 1 I was watching the countless 
vessels that loomed out of the darkness like huge bats, when a 
heavy hand fell on my shoulder and the same voice that had given 
the time for the hauling in of the gangway, and my first appearance as 


an able-bodied seaman, asked in a decidedly personal tone, ‘*Who in 
I didn’t altog 


” ther like to tell him to sit down and 1 


— are you? 
would give him a short story of my life from my birth, although he asked 
as if he wanted to know. So I gave a hitch to my trousers (every sai or 
I had ever known—they belonged to H. M.S. Pinafore and a “ Sailor's 
Sweetheart” companies—always hitched his trousers on all possible 
occasions), and with my Christy-stiff stuck nautically on the back of my 
One should 


head, answered, “ Shiver my timbers, I'm one of the crew.’ 


always assert his position at the outset. He muttered, “ May I be 


d——d.” When I expressed the hope that he wouldn't, his jaw seemed 
to drop with surprise, and in a voice that was half-stifled with emotion at 
meeting with one that took such kindly interest in his welfare, he asked, 


“What watch are youin?” I told him it was good of him to take such 
interest in a perfect stranger, but there was no necessity of his feeling 
anxious and losing sleep about a 
little matter like that [I would 
gladly go into either the larboard or 
the starboard watch; I didn’t care 
which. I would leave it to him. 
He looked at me half-fearfully for a 
minute, as if he thought he had run 
up against a lunatic at large or 
some strange animal, and_ said, 
* Lookee here, you stop where you 
ire; don’t move. I’m going off to 
the captain.” I asked him not to 
hurry on my account; I didn’t mind 
waiting. It was just as well, I 
thought, to be polite and consider- 
ate to the boatswain, as we might 
ect ¢7 Tovas 

We did. 

As this veracious story may 
be embodied in some iminigration 
literature by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, I would here point out 
that November is a rather unfor- 
tunate month for North Atlantic 
1avigation. Itis too cold. I know 


I stood for three exceptionally long 4 
? eis 


hours on the lower bridge of the NH ow ica in’ 
Arizona, and nearly froze in a mot _—-~ 
ing coat and a felt hat, awaiting the “1D TAKE A CUNARDER.” SAID 


captain’s pleasure. In pursuance of 
my intention of not causing any more inconvenience than necessary, I 


tiny his ve 


didn’t interrupt him. He was busy with the pilot in ; 





through the maze of shipping down the tortuous course of the Thame 


Is ippose, not knowing how uncomfortable I w is, he didn’t care to tie 
up at one of the docks in order to interview me. 


We were almost at the Nore wl 





n he found time, luckily before I 
was altogether frozen to death. He came down from the bridge and 


‘lass of grog handed him by the steward. If there is any 


thing I object to, on temperance principles, it is the habit of drinking alone. 


He seemed to be bracing himsclf up for the interview. After a cursory 





5 
5 


glance at me, he also was possessed with the same overwhelming curiosity 


as the boatswain, for he immediately enquired: ‘ Who in ——are you 


I should have felt flattered at this intense desire on the part of the 


1 
} 
I 


led a flattering expression. 


I ransacked my memory of The Ancient Mariner, Captain Marryat and 


Clarke Russell for a seaman-like style of conversation, but it apparently 


} tart 


failed to impress hin with the idea that I was one of those who were in 
the habit of going down to the sea inships. Heswore. For impromptu, 


off-hand, easy swearing, it was the most artistic, well rounded exhibition 


I had ever listened to, and it didn’t seem to cause him any effort. It 


I didn’t wish to take too aggressive a stand until we were clear of 
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flowed gently and evenly, without any hemming and hawing. I felt 
disposed to congratulate him on his obvious gift, but didn't, for he 
wound up by informing me that I would go ashere with the pilot at 


Dover. I restrained any remarks as to my not fecling any yearning 





ire to accompany the pilot to that historic town, as I also restrained 


any enquiries as to the condition of the walking of the roads between it 
and London. I simply told the truth. This is where this story can also 
be used in Sunday school libraries. It can go down in history as the 
time when I told the truth. George Washington got to be President of 


ied States on account of a little truth-telling. I got to America. 





Occasions do arise in every man’s life when the truth is the best thing 


db 
he can go in for. This is the moral. The third officer was standing 


behind me, and when the captain smiled incredulously he said: “The 
We were short in the fo’c’sle and I told 





man is speaking the truth, sir. 
him to come aboard.” 


ia a i a a ills, te 1 1 } 1 } 
Can you go alolt: demanded the skiy per abruptly. 


} 


I didn’t know whether I could or not, but thought I might as well 


give inyself the benefit of any doubt that might be lurking around, so I 
recklessly said, ‘* Yes, sit 

He pointed to the foremast. “ Go,” said he laconically. 

I never thought a little word could mean so much as that word “oro” 
mcant tome. I had heard sermons 
preached on the word “no,” but 
there was more in that “vo” than 
in all the “no’s” I ever heard 
But I knew that it was acase of 
Dover to London on foot or up the 
foremast, and the latter was shorter. 
When I got to the top of the rigging 
a fervent, silent thanksgiving went 
up from my heart that I had selected 
a steamship instead of a full-rigged 
ship. The Arizona was beginning 


to feel the Channel swell, and I 


*\. shut my eyes and held on like grim 

SS ral death. I knew that I would prefer 
| (sf walking from Land’s End to John 
ee! . 


© Groats to traveling another yard 


up that mast. When I returned to the lower bridge the 
captain gave ¢ vidence of his powers of perception by kindly 


saying that I was no sailor, but would do. And I did. I 


then signed the ship's articles as an able scaman. If 


anyone doubts it, all that 1s necessary is to hunt the matter 
up at Lloyd’s, London, Eng. The Dover pilot went ashore 
burdened with instruction to wire that important fact there. 
Insurance cempanies are very careful, and the captain may 


have had some fecling that his last man might wreck the 


} ship, and he wanted to be sure of insurance. He might 
a Au have put a few thousand pounds more on if he had had 
gen H soavenche ane tat inca loas lack Alek aac 
LURTON time. e seemed resizned to fis tate when he toid me to 
0 for'rd,” which I did, and nearly fell down an open 
hatch, thereby real ny that a sailor’s life was full of peril. 


I knew that the forecastle was “ for'rd,” and I thought that every- 


l considered I had better put up there for the voyage, and I 





rowled around for something in the way of a bunk or a hammock, or 


hing that I could lie down on or in, for I was sleepy, tired and 





hungry all at the same time. I had read about forecastles, and went 


t 


down and down until I got to the lowest place in the bow fitted up with 


bunks, and seeing an empty one, threw myself on it. I couldn't have 


been asleep tive minutes when I thought someone was trying to haul me 
out of my cou h by the hair of the head and the throat, and my suspicion 
proved correct. The gentleman who was assisting me to rise in that 


emphatic and unmistakable manner was naked to the waist, and his face 
and body were a3 black as a chimney-sweep. Hespoke tome. He held 


the floor for about ten minutes, in which he had time to tell me in 


Cockney language that wouldn’t stand even dashes or asterisks in any 


publication, that I was in his bunk and that he could 


self-r¢ specting } 


knock me into the most peculiar shapes if I wanted him to. I didn’t 
want him to, for by this time it had dawned on me that I was in the 
firemen’s fo’c’sle and that the gentleman who had been so urgent with 


me wished to turn in after his four hours’ watch in the fire-hole. I told 


him that under the circumstances he could have the bunk. He then 
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looked at me with the same eager curiosity that had marked the captain 





and boatswain, and asked: “ Who in are you?” But he forgot the 
aspirate. | drew myself haughtily up, for I knew who I was by that 
time, and | told him that I was one of the able seamen. The expression 
of that fireman’s face as I went up the hatch trying not to look put out 
is I whistled : 

ee ¢ ean wav 


was something that still lingers in my memory. I sought out the coil of 


AS 


rope that I was acquainted with, under the shadow of the forward winch, 
and sat and watched the lights and hstened to the tooting of the buoys 


on Goodwin Sands, till, ** rocked in the cradle of the deep,” I was in the 


‘Oh, there ye are, mate,’ I heard the voice that had yo-heave 


to a sailor's life, say. [ thought you'd fallen overboard.” 


d my eyes I could see that day was b eaking and the boa 


hose in hand, superintending that interesting morning pastime 


washing down decks.” I 





see anything else for a few min- Alt 
? ° . 4 ' 
e hose, inadvertently, as it % 





on with salt water. \ 





Yes, it wakened me 


nded my first night before the 





intellectual part of every able 


seaman’s dutics known as “washing 

) the decl He seemed to be 
inxious about it, for he bellowed, “ Lay 
to, ye »? and threw a scrubbing- 
brush at my head. And I laid to. I 


new that the correct and proper thing 





vhen one is leaving England is to pa- 
é lean your chin on your | S 
na ef ly ri ( ed port n of the 
irks, 1 through a mist of tears 
Haze ‘ for fifteen minutes on 
¢ e chil of Albion growing aim 
n the « nd en go and write 
your em ns in a diary. A few 
erses € nnit with “ Fare- 
it¢ but I caught 
K the ill eye that 
t ¢ ‘ ithe and I 
vent oO! e de Phose 
c ire ¢ They } i 
cote sini thea Rt I WAITED THREI 
( I of nd can be cured by rubbiny down decks. Your whole 
( it th museé refrain from wl pe ne t then, 
) e ( When you » decks ina cold Nove ber 
t wv sca th a boat tin with om you ] ippen to be 
I x the | e, you have! t e to thir 
Y te t prosa W carele arot d in Ol 
i fee tore ind cl piece om y t CS ana 
sta hatche operate wainst poe il feel \ 
1 I or f , decks 1 ler the € le ey f 
free 1 ea ce ri i t e «¢ boa ni nia ti 
ge been the Ne i three 1 r time ! } 
™ é t oceal ell IL always re red and responce j 
e of to eve ell we et we met sever but tl | 
i ) \ elf d i oupie of obse vard lo 
est re f A mar ( the ( ’ es ha rivht to 
I h seas € he fce ke ¢ Vil I thrown 







most is your feet ; when you bark about three inches off your shin on the 
forward winch, your whole attention becomes concentrated right there. 


It never wanders. The rest of you can take care of itself. 

I was beginning to wonder if sailors were lie an actor I knew, who 
said that he only ate occasionally, and there was a gone fecling about 
my belt, that was, however, urgently present when the boatswain told us 
to lay off for breakfast. He pointed to some tinware in a locker of the 
fo'c’sle and to!d me to “go up to the galley and get the chuck.” 1 went 


and I got it all right. The cook placed a dish of some sort of thin stew 





in one hand, a coffee-pot in another, and a big tin arrangement laden 


bread across both my arins, and let me loose on deck. The wind 


with 
was rising, and right in our cye at that, and the waves caught the 
Arizona in such a way on the front bow that when she rose on the top of 


a sea she sort of stood on her hind legs for a few seconds and shook 


herself. This has a tendency to demoralize a man’s standing if he 
hasn't his sea-legs with him and has seven hungry men’s breakfasts 


distributed over his extended arms. 


But [ took the men their breakfast. I took it down the 





fo’c’sle companion-w: head first, in the most companionable 


way possible. We all went down together. I think the coffee- 


i 


pot got there last, though, for I thought for a few fearful seconds 





that the Arizona’s boilers had burst and were emptying them 
selves down my back. I felt quite cross with the ship for choos- 
ing the particular time I should strike the top of the hatch, to 

— get up and indulge in that bewilder 


+ ing, convulsive shake. The sailor men 


f he looked cross also, but as for the boat 

\ a swain, for fully two minutes he was 
speechless. Yet, if a look could have 
killed, this story would never have been 
written. ‘There was murder in his eye. 


At last, in a voice husky with emotion, 





he whispered : “Where's the chuck?” 
1 thought that of all the ridiculous 


questions a petty ofticer of a well con 


ducted ship’s company could ask, that 

)) was the worst. There was the coffee 
! gently flowing to and fro and mixing 
judiciously with the stew on the fo’c’sle 
deck as the ship rose and fell. Any 
body could see it. The bread was there, 
and one loaf was even caroming up 
against his legs every time the vessel 
rolled. He looked at me as if I had 
come back without the rations. He 
again asked in a whisper that sounded 
like the melancholy wail-scream of a 
sea-bird, “Where is the chuck?” I 
felt hurt. Anybody that fell ten feet 

\ down a fo’c’sle hatch on his head and 
mixes himself up externally with a lot 
of brea last, on 


ly to have impertinent 


questions asked by a man who is sup 


LONG HOU! posed to have eyesight, has a right to 
feel hurt. With a comprehensive wave of my hand, for I couldn't 
trust myself to speak, I pointed to the seven breakfasts. And the 


Arizona still ploughed her way westward. 


We were taking the last mouthful of coffee that the boatswain’s mate 
had procured from the cook by explaining that a lob-sided, long-haired 


p of a land-lubber (for that was the manner in which the last able 

in to join, and the author of this sea story, was picturesquely 

de bed) had spilled their rations, when the boatswain yelled down the 
hatch, “* Tumble up. Tumble up, my bullie All hands to lower sails.” 
You see, the Arizona was a steamship. Anybody could tell that by the 
funnel, but she had three ma They were there largely on the same 
principle as a brass knocker on a woodshed, more for ornament than 
use, but were used occasionally to run sails up on to steady her, or when 
the captain was in a sentimental mood a d wanted to be reminded of 
todo. The 


wind by this time was blowing stiffly from the nor’east, and showed signs 


other days, and felt that the fo’c’sle hands wanted something 








of | 





aid one of my mates as we furled the 
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sail on the yard of the mainmast. 1 looked as knowing as I could and 
endorsed his statement. 

“Look alive, there!’ was roared down from the bridge by the 
captain himself, and we started to lower the sail on the foremast. 

The wind was rapidly becoming a gale, and the spray dashed over 
our heads as we paid out the ropes forward. Something went wrong aloft. 
What it was I haven’t the faintest idea, but the boatswain had, for he 
yelled out my name, and above the howling of the wind and the swish of 
the waves explained for a few brief sentences what was the matter. | 
won't translate his remarks. I cannot. It was Sanscrit tome. I only 
knew that the sail was stuck about half-way up the mast and that he 
wished me to set matters right, and let the ship goon, It was flattering, 
it was considerate of my self-estecm to call upon a new-comer, almost a 
perfect stranger, in the presence of half a dozen weather-beaten mariners 
and under the eye of the very captain himself, to help them out of their 
difficulty in their hour of necd. Sometimes, when thinking of that 


momentous voyage, the pleasant thought rushes in that the boatswain 
remembered the lost stew and the breakfast of bread and coffee, but | 
thrust it from me. I must have been overwhelmed with the honor thrust 

upon me, for I didn’t move. Again 


j / came the cry above the shrieking 









j ' of the wind: “ Lewis, none of yer 





skulking ; up ye go!” And I went. 


i ?f é 
B My mates smiled and the boatswain 


i | grinned, as I looked down on them 
of /w!h from the rigging. I couldn't exactly 
} ein } 

—, tell what there was to smile or grin 


at, but I didn’t look down again. 
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FTHE HOSE POINTED AT MY FACE, 


There is something about the way a ship wabbles about in a heavy 
sea when you look over the weary waste of waters and then curiously 


glance downward, that is anything but pleasant. When it is your first 


time aloft you realize what a little chip the wave-tossed vessel is on the 


ocean of life, and that it is all that is between you and the unknown 
depths of death, and you then understand what a small creature you are 
and what an insignificant thing ar ocean steamship is in the presence 
of the illimitable forces of the Ruler of Nature. 


I tried to laugh at myself for feeling nervous about going aloft on a 





steamship, but it wasn’t a cheerful laugh. When Arizona took a 


plunge, bow first, down into the scething gulf of dark waters, I quietly 
and unobtrusively held on ; when she heaved up Il ke a vicious stallion and 
quivered so that I could hardly hold on to my principles, the last 
lingering remnants of a desire for “home on the bounding wave ’ 
evaporated. One of the sliding hoops hal caught on the top of the 
rigging. I saw what was the matter, and was about slipping it off with 
one hand, when the Arizona got in one of its most convulsive quivers. 
It seemed that she always took a mean advantage of me. Anyway, she 
shook me off. | took in the half-lowered sail in my descent, and my fall 
was the only thing broken. Boatswain and crew rushed to me as I lay 
on the deck, thinking I was dead. I wasn’t, but I was mad. If there 
was any one thing that I thought I could do on board a ship, or any 


where else for that matter, it was climbing. I knew that I would be the 
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butt of the fo’c’sle for the rest of my voyage, and felt that life wouldn't 
be worth living under those circumstances. I did some swift thinking, 
and in two minutes loosened the hoop and let the foresail down with a 
rush. The boatswain didn’t look nearly so glumly at me when I came 
down, and my two weeks before the mast were not as bitter as they 
might have been. 


KIPLING. 

[ was my first gale and, taking everything into consideration, was a 
very creditable one. When the North Atlantic gets down to business 
in November, with the assistance of a north-easter, you are aware of it 

Whenever I crossed the northern ocean in other days, I did so in the 

saloon. A gale can be enjoyed, if there is any enjoyment in it, under 

those circumstances. But the wayward sea always kept as calm asa 


mill-pond and I had to take my gales from Mr. Russell and the late 


A 


Capt. Marryat. That probably is the best way. A North Atlanti 


storm in slippers and dressing-gown, before a glowing grate, is pleasant 
Before the mast it is otherwise ; very much so when it is your first day 
out and things aren’t ship-shape. 

On the passenger boats in bad weather you may have to incur the 


danger of emptying your soup in your lap, or bei in immediate peril of 





being thrown from your berth, but a sailor man runs no such risk. He 
doesn’t trifle with any soup and hasn't the chance of getting into a 


berth. He is strewn around the deck. 
‘ 


I had often lonyved for a gale, just to see what the thing was like. 


saw it. Why it should come along when I was not exactly in a position 
to receive it, can be put down to fate. It did not come up in a hurry, 
but it got there just the same. 


t =e oe t t ¢ | Leone 4 ed 1 
It took all day to get up to a certain pitch, and then it stayed right 


with us, although about half an hour of it satisfied any curiosity I had. 


t 


I sha’n’t describe it. Any sea-novel has a gale in it. You can select 
any one of them, and it will do. If the sea-novel hasn’t a chapter 
devoted to a gale, it isn’t a sea-novel and you can ask for your money 


back. I knew it the moment it showed up. It was the same old gale I 


I 
had waded through a couple of hundred times in my slippers. I took 
off my boots for it this time 

“All hands make fast!” yelled the boatswain after dinner, and in 


half an hour everything capable of being swept overboard was firmly 
' : 


1 } 11 } 
es, Cabins, COOKS palley, etc., were Drac ed, WI 





tied, the brid ile I found 





considerable diftic in making myself fast without bothering about 


anything else, for the Arizona was beginning to plunge around in a way 
that was “ painful and free I was tenderly embracing a stanchion 
with both arms, making it as fast as I knew how, and incidentally 


myself, when [ saw Big Dave's head and shoulders appear at the fo’c’sle 


hatch. Big Dave was a north country giant of about forty years of age, 
and in our watch. The boatswain had noticed that something was the 
matter with him d the morning. He hadn’t eaten anything at 





either breakfast or dinner, and I heard the pannikin rattle against h 











teeth as he tried to take his coffe He was told to tur 
\s we went up o deck « e of thes Oo ! ere Dave 
jams aga and I remembere¢ e tre of the hand 
of the strony face and the wild look in the blood-shot ¢ 
ok was inter ed in the pale fa it Lsaw at the ha 
no mistaking it 5 Dave wa | The sudden dept mm ¢ 
aevad h, | id yought on ri Lyrenict 
e and myself were the only ones who saw 
him; all others on deck were too busy to watch the uncanny face at the 
hatchway. 
* Pass the word from the boatswain to the bridge,” was given out 
There was a wh spered colloquy between the mate and the boatswain, 
and the latter came forward. Dig Dave saw h and leaped on deck 


The boatswain said to those of us around him, * Stand by 


and we stood by. 


“Stand back, ve devils from hell ; stand 


or I'll brain ye,” screamed Dave as the boatswain kept going forward. 


DACK 


The athletic figure of the madman was in a half-crouching position, 
like a wild beast about to make a spring. The face was frightfully 


contorted with mingled horror and rage, and his extended hands worked 


) 


onvulsively, like the claws of an enraged tiger. It was a fearful, a 


le kept advancing. He 


iful sight. The boatswain never flin 
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was within two yards of the unfortunate man when, with a scream so 


piercing i 


ng 


he dashed to the ri 


to the top and with a swing was standing ea 


sea, mad 






n the place that had a few hours before, in comparatively little 


>is the smartest sailor on the no 


nen aboard,” said the 1 


n its intensity that it rose high above the noise of the storm, 


ing of the foremast. Hand over hand he climbed 





and apparently uncon- 





+1 
e me lose my head. The vessel rose and feli, rocked and 


standing on one foot, with one hand only clasping the rope, 





Iman in its unnaturalness. 


lane) P yyeih ¢)} + lyyy ’ 
laugh of tr mph that Was almost 


ern occan and as strong as 





t 


1an standing before me, as we held to 





bulwarks and stooped to let the comber of a huge wave dash over us. 


} 


And I wondered how Big Dave was going to be captur d to prevent his 


own undo 


own unsetl 


eaue 
statistics. 
Salt 
X 1ora 
that he w 
Si, { 
yaol, that 


Wave moved swiitly down the 


> 
h } } 


ng. In weather which seemed to suit the stormy state of his 


led mind he would undoubtedly go overboard some way or 


it the boatswain was a man of brains. He knew the com 


1 he knew his man. If he had been a prohibitionist he would 





l t firmly spoken to Big Dave on the errors of his ways and 
of s ry < k, and asked 1 t <4 1c down and s tne 
«And then Big Dave w d e gone down to posterity in 
Instead, |] eked up to Big Dave that he was the lowest 
st og he had eve1 d the hard luck to be mess-mate of, 
sno sailor and did not know a marlin-spike from the main 
he was a! ) ndsma had gone to sea to keep out of 





he was a coward and was afraid to come down ard try a fall 


half his size. He called him everything that his extensive 





y of seafaring abuse a dock vituperative permitted. But Big 
s : aaron ‘ 
come down and the only reply was that horribie lauch of 
issen't,”” screamed the boatswain. ‘“* Ye Cumberland coward 
Ye’re all alike in the North, ye clod-hopping dalesmen. 
} } 
ire a'l cowards and yer women a 





} 


ng two or three steps. 


t to 


t’s the tack, bos’n,”’ I heard the third mate say. “Give 





that e 
s the boatswain did, and became explicit. Two sentences 
d his lips before Big Dave was on deck rushing like a mad 
traducer of women. The little boatswain ducked and caught 
assailant around the waist while we threw ourselves on him. 
struygle was fierce, but Big Dave seemed gifted with super- 
h as we tried to bear him to the deck of the tossing 

1 


We had almost succe ded, when the man at the whecl, 





» ( t in the fight below him, let the Arizona fall off into 
She rolled almost on her side. Some of us lost our feet, and 
in shook us off as a stag would a pack of terriers, and 
the bulwarks. Hewas about to leap, when the third 

cen part in the scrimmage, dashed from und2r the 

e would-be s de senseless on the deck with a blow 

( below d tie him in his bunk,” said he 
‘ } ve carried Big Dave’s helple 


Arizona looked upon me to keep up the traditions of the 





told in suffering and delirium midst the crashing of the waves and the 
screaming of the wind should be heard by none but God himself 
Sometimes when listening to the namby pamby fanaticism of thi 
average temperance (?) lecturer on the awful appetite created by com 
munion wine, and the alcoholic ingredients of puddings and pies of tl 


home table; somctimes when reading the reports of meetings of 


mannish women and womanish men, of unworldly 





bigots, who, resolute, petition, elect officers and enj 
debate as to whether tobacco is not akin to 


alcohol in its 





eficcts on the progress of 


Christianity, I wish that these people who 





‘ / 
would arrogantly control what God himself 
does not—the soul, the heart, the brain of — = 
nent, could have // / / 


heard Big Dave's story that night. ; / acme if 
i 


mankind —1 





x” act of parli: 


: ; « ~ , > a / 
[ only wish it for a few minutes, / / / 
i | | 


for I know they would not under- — om 
wr , , = “a a al ——— | 
stand. They believe, they ist f / 1 | 
1 ; , one 


e / 
believe, these presumptuous scan- be Leena \ | 


ners of the sur- / ] \ (— 





faceof things, that } ZS = 





lown«wate ate ie rn / i } 
ao Wal h the oe p As ee > \/ 
third mate, my on LY ee aa / 


¢ i 2A, ~ 4 ~ 
friendof the gang- - Za / / — ; 
A oe Ls APRN ji ~ ) t 
way, came down. : by) fi, tN San } SS, } J 
es ve hina Ar v i, fw 7, 
small drink every 4 XS) Wa / 


hour or so if he 
is bad,” he said, 
handing me a 


} 








bottle of brandy. E 
x } 
] } f 
I did; and in the : 
calm brought on peer 
by this stimulant = 
_ — - . 
he talked, and 
that is where I " 


heard his story. BUT I TOOK THE MEN THEIR BREAKFAST. 
ae herches la jeu 





me,’ says the French proverb, and it applied. A dozen words would 
suffice, for it is a world-old \ lg a) ( 

; 4 . 
an absence, a scoun 1 en a ruined woma i oO are thieht, and 





this man lashed to the bunk. 


* A would kill’im if a could find him. But I can’t. For e wo! 


more than the world than was heaven to me,” he said as 
bre iking, and I never | il Cul erland edolent of r ike 
and dale of a borderland \ uta sta 











th 
tiled 


When the 


t the 
t the 


boatswain s 









British merchant 


me shiver. I had seen a couple of stokers in a dead faint hauled out of the 
fire-hole once by a block and tackle ona vessel in the Red Sea after 
only a half-hour spell. When I learned that I would have only two 
hours on and four off I didn’t say anything, but just gasped. The 
others were not unfriendly to any extent; in fact, they were quite cheerful 
about it. They seemed to look upon two hours in the fire-hole as a sort 
of joke, so much so that I told one of my mess-mates that if there was 
so much fun about two hours on and four off in the fire-hole he could 
have my place. I was no hog, and didn’t want all the favors on my first 
voyage. He said that he didn’t either; holystoning the deck on a 


bright, cool November day was good enough for him. 


That was my first visit to the fire-hole of any ship and my last. I 
have never hankered after fire-holes of ocean-going vessels since. I lost 
ny taste for them. Another visit might call up painful memories and I 
would like to forget those two hours ot my lif 


} 


The third engineer in whose charge I was placed, conducted me 
1 


tenderly down half a dozen ladders, through a series of grated grid- 
irons, in the direction of the fire-hole. I knew I was getting near it, for, 
as the children say in “hide the handkerchief,” I was “getting hot.” 
At the foot of the last ladder I turned and saw what, in the weird light 
of the blazing, seething furnaces, seemed two black demons frantically 
shoveling coal into them, while a blast of scorching hot air made me 


hrow my arm across my face. The engineer, as he handed me the 





business end of the shove >to “keep cool,” but if I let anythin, 


n the neivhborhood of that boiler (he pointed to one) “cool for four 


conds, something would happen.” He didn’t explain whether it was 


‘ boiler or I that would blow up, but he insinuated something in the 





blowing up line. 
He told me a lot of other things regarding which my education had 
been neglected, and left me toying with the shovel, while the man I was 
eving threw me his sweat-cloth, for I was not exactly equipped for 
ny when | boarded the Arizona. I found out, however, in three 


\inutes, that a stoker does not require much equipment in the clothing 


Firing is one of the fine arts. In the first place, no attempt should 
be made to cultivate it unless a man has a natural inclination that way. 
Looking back I can candidly admit that I hadn’t. As a pastime or 
recreation it is a mistake. The student should also approach the higher 


ranches of the art gradually. I found myself that the transition from the 

taff of a cool, sober, self-respecting London newspaper to the tire-hole 
was too sudden. Any latent talent in 
the firing line that I might have pos- 
sessed, hadn’t time to develop. 

No description of the art of firing 
like that of music, poetry or painting 
gives an adequate idea of it. It has '¢ 
ot to be felt. If | had been properly (7 
trained I micht not have yy 
felt it so overwhelmingly. 
If I had started in by tak- 
Ing a preliminary canter 

wh a Soudanese 
er, spent the winter 
in the hottest chamber of 
t Turkish bath, and then 
tried a few weeks in a 
vakers oven, with steady 


exercise with Indian clubs 





and dumb-bells, I might 


have made a more pre- 


1 > } 
ntable showing than I 





y 
5 





did on positively my last 





public appearance in the 
role of fireman. And the , ' i \) 
professional stoker ap 
IT TOOK ME ALL DAY TO PAINT THE FUNNEI 
pearing with me might 


not have scorned me. It is an awfu 





a humiliating thing, to be scorned 
byastoker. And they have such a way of expressing their scorn, When 
the said critic is a Cockney who imagines he has caught one of that large 
and incomprehensible class which he elegantly designates as “‘toffs,” his 


corn 1s as scorching as the blast from the furnace. At the expiration of 


the first fifteen minutes I disliked that professional stoker. In halfan hour 
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I hated him. 


and raked my fires were personal in the extreme. 






a7 


His remarks on the manner in which I threw in the coal 
When a man’s back 


feels as if it had been*broken in two or three places and the heat is so 
I 


intense that it almost dries the perspiration that is pumping out from every 


pore, he wouldn’t be good-natured with an angel, and that stoker wasn’ 


t 
t 


one. Angels are not employed on the trans-Atlantic passage, and they 
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are particularly ou 


tr 
a 


yo a 


of place in ling temper 









iture of the fire-hole. 


During the next hour the only pleasure I had was in conceiving thoughts 


of murdering that stoker. 
pleasure in a fire-hole. 


In imagination 


was just debatin 


} 


ince by saying 


oe 
defend my 





} 


imagine how 
I had cleave 
mind whether I should expla 
and fallen 


pushed a man is for 
» head of the 


»-shovel, thrown him in 


gentleman open 


furnace, and 


is disappear- 
overboard, or 


action on the ground of self-defence, when I got wabbly on 


my legs, the fire-places began to swing wildly around my head, the voice 


of the stoker xrew 


id cinders which were used in bi 


be wanted ju 


was the best 


church, and even 
early ave, eftected 


the season. Bu 


faints would 


aoe 
ed drinking 
Che third en 


for wasting 


of two hours and 


] 


low ked at me 
th t iy, L wa 
Id nt clieve 


In this age of 
no romance in th 
fire-hole. Ifana 
foam as an able 
firemen is full. 


within swimming « 


} 


painting the funnel. 
a winter month with a good stiff ten-knot breeze blowing. 
no doubt, and you g 


quantity left blowing about the Atlantic yet. 


ndistinct, and I faint 


n, so I used them. 
however, 
an eighteen-year old girl, 


a first-class faint onc 


my head and yel 
2 down a fe W 

the When I was slowly crawling on ¢ 

red fireman’s arm was better and 


ra fireman. When I think of it, 


rs, inhabiting 





a favorable breeze, and 


steam and electricity there ; 


dventurous youth will insist on mounting the 


If he wishes to en} 
business, 1t would well for him 


There is no heartfelt enjc 


et lots of fresh ; 


over on a heap of 
They didn’t seem to 
of a faint, but it 
do better in 
vithout any effort at that 
at broke up the best dance of 

However, the best kind of 


n that fire-place. There 


hy 


; a respectabie 
he stoker could find, for he dashed a pail of 
ret up and no sojerin 

minutes afterwards, raked him 
eck at the end 


the four nours off, the chief engineer 


} 


and there is 


embodied ghost refuses to yo into a 


glistening 


] 


seaman, let him ship only where the complement of 
As for that, the firemen will be full anyway if shore is 
I ening foam’ 


to avoid, if he cans 


I vot lots of it, but there is any 


We were a day out from Sandy Hook, and in well regulated crews 


it is the day devoted to putting the shi 


and tucker. 
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Chat isn't nautical, but you know what I mean. The first mate owed 
ine something. He was a sensitive man. He was also dignified. He 
fell down the forward hatch to the second deck one @ay in a sitting 
position, and I kindly and obtrusively asked him if the deck was hard. 
He didn’t allay my curiosity, but he Jooked volume The deck must 
} 


been hard, for the cabin steward told me that the first officer dined 


have 
t/a Turk on a sofa the rest of the passage. He needn't have felt the 
matter so much - I mean the remark —for as a matter of fact I didn't 
care how hard the blooming deck was, anyway. I only enquired to be 
pleasant. However, he told me on that fatal morning to lay my artist 
hand on the funnel. I never could say “ No,’ especially to gentlemen 
in Official positions on board ship. You get along better if you don’t. 
Some of the sailors were slung overboard while they painted the 


outside. The officers of the Arizona seemed to think I was safer slung 


} 


hair alongside they would have to 
stop the ship and go after me, and time and coal cost money. 


If I fell 
j 


off while up the funnel I would merely break my neck and be right on 


nside. If I fell off the boatswain’s « 





ry without any vexatious delay. 
They slung me up where the north wind got fair play and the first 
ite, Whose waich it was on the bridge, could get a good square look at 
me and my work, I was so near him that he could easily talk to me: 
It wasn’t every day that he had a good chance to criticize the artistic 
efforts of an artist suspended helplessly in mid-air, who couldn't answer 
back, and he improved the opportunity. There are artists I would like 
to see similarly situated. It might do them good I don’: believe that 
t mate had the first idea of higher art, but he talked as if he had. 


—. 1 1 


proverbially touchy, but when their backs are freezing trying 





to stop a portion of a keen north-easter, and their knees are inter- 
ittently frying up against a hot funnel, they are more so. The 


contrast is too pronounced. It took me about ten minutes to get into 





THE BEAR WITH A SORE HEAD, 


t 


The monkey and the pig went to the bear’s house and asked him to 


remember the waits. The bear, who had a sore head, said that he 


ld be sure to remember them, as they had kept him awake half the 






ont, “Hope you ll ¢ ve us something ? said the pig. “ No,” growled 
Sa; the bear, “I shall remember you 

I without giving you anything ; but it 

would be worth your while to give 


thing to forget you.” This 
4 


ver amused the monkey and the 
] 
l 





very much. They went off anc 
llected their Christmas boxes, and 
were coming home in the even 


, when they thought 





suuld be fun to knock at the 
re after his 


looked out of 





top window and asked what was 


matter. “You haven't forgotten 
said the monkey. “No,” said 
bear, growl y as sweetly is he 
how; “and if you'll wait a 
ent I'll throw you down a jar of 
tmas box. 
[he bear soon appeared agai 
the window, and asked the mor 
ind the piy to sta! d close under 
the window so that they might catch 


ee 


he « notied out a basin full of scald 


etc So there were three sore heads in the paris! 


Shak nicht RA aie! I)on’t venture too near a bear with a sore head 


working shape. The artistic mood wasn’t on, and the Arizona rolled 
considerably and flopped me carelessly up against the funnel whenever 
it felt like it. It wasn't my fault, but the mate spoke as if it was, and 
asked me if I was up there to look at the scenery. A sarcastic man 
was the mate, and he expected too much from a man with only one 
color, and that red. I may have been more familiar with it than any 
other, for in other student days I may have assisted in painting a 
considerable portion of a town a brilliant vermilion, still one cannot get 
many effects out of one color. Headaches were the only ones I ever got. 

But as I swung and bumped I got a dab in now and then, and 
listened to the comments of the mate in the intervals. It took me all 
day to paint that funnel. They changed the officers on the bridge, but 
they never changed me. With true regard to art, they didn’t think of 
changing the artist on the same painting. I would have got along 
better if it had not been for the criticism. Every officer had ideas on 
the subject. The top of the funnel was painted according to the Italian 
school ; that was the first mate’s idea. Then I gave them a specimen 
bit of the Dutch painters after Rembrandt. The captain wanted that. 
I'he second mate suggested the style of Renaissance once, and Ruskin 
would have wept over two or three feet of that funnel. Then the third 
officer, a gay young sport, wanted the modern French school, and I gave 
about a yard in a free and dashing style. The last few feet were 
finished in early English to please the boatswain. When I surveyed 
my handiwork that night, as I warmed my back and cooled my knees, | 


felt proud. I felt like placing a sign like you see in art g 


lleries : 





VISITORS WILL PLEASE NOT POINT AT THI 


3 CANES AND UMBRELLAS MUST BE LEFT AFT. 3 
PPPPAPPAPAAAAPAAIEYSIEO Ooeesnm eee em mh ama ees ze 0) eee ees A 


THE MOTOR CARS CHALLENGE. 


A conceited motor car had a whole holiday on Christmas Day. So 


it went snorting down the road, boasting of how quickly it could run, 
and challenging the animals it met to race with it. First of all it met 
an old cart-horse. “ Yes,” said the cart-horse, “I will race you three 
times around that ploughed field.” This offer 


did not, however, suit the motor car, so it 


oe 


snorted very loudly and went on at full speed 
until it met a donkey. “All right,” said the 
donkey, *“ T will race you down the hill, to the 
other side of that little wooden bridge which 
goes over the river.” So off they started, and 
the motor car reached the bridge a long while 
before the donkey, but was afraid to oO Over, 
knowing that its weight would break the bridge 


So the donkey came by and won the race. The 





motor car slunk back up the hill, feeling rather 


innoyed. On its way it met a tortoise. “I 

will race you,” said the tortoise, “across this Lp 

ditch,” and it began to crawl over by means of o An « 

i plank. But the motor car could not follow. 

A snail, which was sitting on a stone on the 

other side of the ditch, lau hed so much at Kot = ee : 
the motor car that it became very angry and tS eee. See 
threatened to come across and crush the snail. Tne snail only laughed 
the more, and offered to race the motor car three yards over a glass 


ber frame which was near at hand. By this time the motor 





ir felt so much ashamed of itself that it went home, panting with 
ef and vexation. Some days afterwards it threw itself into a deep 
ver and was drowned. 


Moral The race is not always to the swift. 
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HE QUEEN’S Christmas, if we take preparation into considera- her 
tion, begins about six weeks before the actual anniversary. It is a 
Directly Her Majesty when 


returns to Windsor from her autumn 


n in the FI es for her 


Al 


sojout ghlands, begins to select arti 


she 
forthcoming vifts. 


s 


to Windsor for he 


irve assortment of the latest noveltie and gt 


sis brought 


s In choosing 


] t nad 1x 
ideration, and she spends many day 


husband 


Christn 


gathering 











Canada, she came home to Osborne for Christmas. 


cht 


in 


touching si arrival, and 
And what a 


aw and daughters-in-law, 


to see the Queen receiving each new 


fam 


, and son 


1s Eve fa ly party is complete. 


¢ of sons and « s-in-] 





indchildren it is 


1ust not forget to mention a most important arrival at Osborne 


for her large family circle just the thing which will suit each individusl the Queen's master-cooks, with the fzeces de resistance for the Christ 
taste, as the Queen 1s no perfunctory donor. Nothing pleases her so mas dinner, which have previously been cooked at Windsor. ‘These are 


much as the fuvenile presents. Amongst the toys the royal gran the baron of beef —which consist of the two sirloins, not cut asunder, but 
mamma becomes a child again in feeling, and the dolls which talk, the kept together by the backbone of the ox—the boar’s hcad, and the 


anima!s which play tricks, and the various other mechanical toys afford 
her endless amusement. They are all put through their “ paces ” for the debo 
Queen's delectation, and a right merry place the private sitting-room at nes. 








famous woodcock pie; dishes which the Queen always ha 


Ss upon her 


} } . P 


ird on Christmas Day, in recognition of the custom of olden 


The famous “baron” is cut from an ox bred and fed on the 











Windsor becomes, for no one enjoys a good hearty laugh more than Her Queen’s own farm at Windsor. It is roasted in the great kitchen of the 
Majesty. Purveyors of mechanical toys rack their brains each year to Castle, at a huge open fire-place, which suggests the furnace of Nebuchad- 
‘ id original consignment of goods for Windsor. “ That will nezzar, and is only used for the Yuletide preparations and re 1s 
be just the thing for Prince Edward,” says grandmamma when a horse a great dinner-party at Windsor, as on the occasion of the vilee. “You 
that eats his food at a manger 1s displayed, or “ Put that on one side for in have no idea what a sight it is to see that fire,” said an old retainet 
Russia — how it will please little Olga!” when a doll’s house, with tine who was conducting me through the Royal kitchens ; |} 1 looked 
ladies and gentlemen walking in and out, is set on the table. And so the nto the cavernous depths of the huge grate it was easy to imagine the 


selection goes merrily forward, until Her Majesty’s private apartments 














which it would present when filled with burnir 


ny 














are a veritable bazaar. Next to mechanical toys, illustrated books of The third standard dish for the Queen’s Christmas dinner is the 
tairy stories find favor with the Queen’s presents to children, for she woodcock pie, and there is keen competition amongst the Royal sports 
, loved them dearly herself when she was a child. To the ladies of her men as to who shall supply the finest birds for it. The Duke of 
Household the Queen invariably gives Christmas presents of jewelry, Connaught has often won this honor. This Is a survival of the 
usually rings or brooches, and here again careful selection takes place, “stately pye”’ which graced the sideboards of castle, hall and grange in 
and the Royal memory is called into requisition lest a previous style of shakespeare’s time, and was doubtless a wonderful feature in the Christ 
gift should be repeated. The task of selection becomes each year more mas dinner of Her High Mightiness Queen Bess. These pies were of 
arduous, as there are members of her Household to whom the Queen eno sus dimensions, and boasted of a variety of ingredients which was 
has given Christmas presents for twenty and thirty years past, and | fairly appalling. Here is a recipe given in a newspaper as late as 1770: 
have never heard that she has a stock present for the festive season, * Two bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, four geese, two turkeys, 
like the proverbial Indian shaw] for brides. o rabbits, four wild ducks, two woodcocks, six sni 
Like less exalted people, Her Majesty has poor relations—poor for vo neat’s tonyues, two « vs, seven. blackbi 
the position which they are called to occupy— and many of them are When made, the pie conta these ingredients 
relieved of pecuniary difficulty by a timely cheque trom her hi at circumference, weighed twelve s vas titted into a case upon wheels, and 
Christmas. Then there are the old and intirm depend required two men to liftit on to the table. Osborne can 
ants, and for these there are comfortable woolen goods, bo of nothing like this The Queen’s woodcoe k pie 
sometimes made by the Queen’s own hands, for she is uld be a dwarf beside 1 December is a time at 
fond cf a little plain knitting. She uses large bone 1 heavy mists hane over the Solent and make 
needles and double Berlin wool. It amuses her to navigation dangerous, and is often « rred to me 
make comforters and cuffs ready for Christmas pre ah f e found impossible for the Royal yacht 
sents, but it is only special favorites within the Royal to on Christmas Eve, and the Queen’s Christmas 
Family circle or amongst old retainers who are honored dint | it Cowes, and the sideboard at Osborne 
with these gifts. was bare of the time-honored dishes ! Such a con 
It has been the Queen’s invariable custom since trefemps has never, I believe, happened, although there 
the death of the Prince Consort to keep Christmas at have been rather narrow escapes 
Osborne. The Court removes there about the middle We will assume, instead, that Christmas morn 
of December. For the succeeding days the Solent is breaks bright and sunny at the Queen's island homes 
yay with the coming and going of the Royal yachts, such a glorious day of s ne as I witnessed 
for there will still be a few presents to buy and some there two yea ivo 1 which case the Queen will 
arrangements to settle, and Princess Henry of Batten probably breakfast in a sheltered spot in the open 
d berg has a busy time compl ting her Roy il mother’s Cl en d indcl en will crowd around 
r behests. As soon as Her Majesty is comfortably her with congrat wo! There will be mutual fe 
i settled at Osborne her Christmas guests begin to i ; and show of preser and the silver-hairec 
P arrive. <All the Queen’s children resident in the country, \ indmar miling face will stoop fro 
P except the Prince of Wales, who keeps the festival at ee Teme ‘ ss wheel-chair to kiss the little ones, and will list 
Sandringham, come with their families to spend Christ- = Cate ; i penis ; a = | with anima oe ae h des nibes the most par 
mas with the Qucen. When Princess Louise was with RUYAL KITCHEN, treasure which it | received. We forget for the 
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moment that she is the monarch of the greatest empire in the world, and 
that in yonder despatch-boxes, standing beside the bulging letter-bags, 
are important documents which claim her attention before the piles of 
Christmas cards, and think of her only at this joyous Yuletide as 


‘grandmamma.” ‘Telegrams of greeting are arriving from the members 





of her family abroad and from her representatives in all parts of the 
world. Softly through the air comes stealing the sound of the Whip- 
»yingham church bells, and at the Christmas of which I am specially 
thinking, they bring tears to the Quecn’s eyes and cause a hush to come 
over the children’s laughter, for it is the first anniversary since the death 
of Prince Henry of Battenberg, he who was wont at this season to 


arrange all the games and merrymakings for the family gathering. 














ie 
CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX BY HER MAJESTYS GRANDCHILDREN, 
Already his sorrowing widow has been to pray beside his tomb in the 
e church, where she had stood a bride. Later in the morning the 
Jueen ¢ es to the rch, a ilighting at the lych-gate enters he 
¢ ir and irawn through her special entrance, by the chancel, 
p to the to if | Hlenr hich stands in the y con ucted 
le ( ind lays on 1 large reath of with a ter t 
\ Ave i hed. 
At two ¢ ck. comes wha echnically the Queen’s luncheon, bu 
it CI 1 erves for the family dinner par is all the children are 
esent 4 » would not pa ike of the more sta < erin the ever 
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juveniles, as Her Majesty always prefers to take her heaviest meal at 
mid-day. Shortly after luncheon she takes a long drive, accompanied 
by one or more of the Princesses. Upon the Queen’s return from her 
drive the festivities begin. We may now picture Osborne looking like a 
baronial castle of the olden time. The rooms are gaily lighted, the yule 
log sheds its ruddy glow from the hearth, and holly and mistletoe gleam 
from the walls. Everybody in the Castle, from the highest to the lowest, 
receives a Christmas-box. This is a rule which has obtained in the 
(ueen’s home since her marriage, nearly sixty years ago, and was 
largely due to the Prince Consort, who introduced into the English 
Court the customs of his own fatherland. From her mother, too, the 
(Queen inherited a love of German customs. After the distribution 
of presents from the Christmas tree, the young Princes and Princesses 
make merry at Yuletide games, as other children are doing all over 
the land. Grandmamma does not care to be disturbed by the romps, 
but she takes a great interest in watching the fedleaux vivants which 


ivs 





form the conclusion of the Christmas Day festivities. ‘These are al 
arranged by Princess Beatrice, who is very clever at amateur theatricals, 
and they are joined in by the older members of the family party, and by 
some of the ladies and gentlemen of the Household. I have seen charm- 
ing private photographs of these fad/eaux vivants, and in one of them 
Princess Ena of Battenberg is seated like a fairy on the bough of a tree 
in a woodland glade ; and a very lovely fairy Princess she makes, with 
her fair face, blue eyes, and long, rippling, flaxen hair. For the last two 
seasons Christmas has been observed with less joyousness at Osborne, 
owing to the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, and only the younger 
members of the gathering have taken part in games. 


While the Queen keeps the festive season in family style after the 





best traditions of old English custom, she follows also t 
it a season of good-will for the poor and needy. At Osborne suitable 
gifts are distributed to the poor, and a special treat is provided for the 
children of the workpeople on the estate. Years ago the Qucen always 
visited the children’s treat herself, but latterly she has not done so, and 
the management of it has devolved on Princess Beatrice. Most of the 
Royalties staying at Osborne take a part in this interesting festivity, and 


Nt 


Princess Ena of Battenberg, with the young Princesses Margaret and 
Victoria of Connaught, may be seen flitting hither and thither, distribut- 
ing the Queen’s gifts to the children. 

At Windsor the Royal bounties are upon a larger scale, and are 
given on New Year’s Day. They consist of beef and coa's, which are 


! 
viven away to hundreds of poor people in Windsor and in the adjoining 
parish of Clewer. The distribution takes place in the riding-school 
attached to the Castle, in the presence of the Mayor, the Dean of 
Windsor, and the local clergy. 

During the week succeeding Christmas the Queen takes a yreat 
interest in arranging her many presents about her private rooms, in 
which she is assisted by Princess Leatrice and the Ladies-in-Waiting. 
She has scrap-albums for the Christmas cards, which are so placed 
that the name of the sender, written upon the back, is visible on 
the reverse page. It will be readily understood, however, that more 


Christmas cards find their way to Her Majesty than can be placed 


in her scrap-albums. These books are reserved for the cards of very 
special interest ; large numbers of others find their way to children’s 
ls and kindred institutions, along with books and pictures. The 





: ee a. 
Duchess of York, before her marriage, devoted much time to collectin 


pretty trifles from her friends and relat 
| 


ives for her childre 


nd there was no more generous donor to Princess May’ 





tion than the Queen, who has ever a soft side to the hi Her 
private rooms are filled with children’s portraits, and the two principal 
pictures in Her Majesty's bedroom at Osborne are Raphael’s Virgin and 


Child, and Dyce’s Madonna and Child. 












st night, it had rained all day, 





the gray discomfort the lon 


; on the slippery, glistening streets 


hoofs 





incessantly ; the 


he clank, clank, clank of horse 


rang 





om ises were crowded within and without as the thick night 
closed in, and the lamps began to wink, and the shop windows lit up, 
1 iting the long vista of Argyle street These windows, always 
attractive by their varied display of color, were to-night many-hued 
nd brilliant as an Eastern bazaar. And desp te the showering over- 


head and the damp underfoot the streets were crowded with citizens 


well-to-do, and citizens not well-to-do at all; citizens in comfortable 


overcoats and rubbered feet, citizens with second-hand coats buttoned 





g 
nd out at every step ; « f it commonsense boots, and 
reliable wate rproof cloaks : citizenesses with shawl 

ouded heads and, alas ! ala bare feet, washed white with the cold, 


l-off or ill-off, all like night-moths around a lamp, kept up a 


around the shop windows to-night, some con 





dering how much they could buy, some how little ; some looking on 
nly, trying to make themselves believe the grapes were sour the 
grapes that ripen at Christinas tide, full of the wine of goodwill to 
the rapes that sad circumstances forbade them either to iste ther 
lves or give to others, as fain they would. 
he shops appeared to be doing a rushing business, for in and out, 
in and out, still poured the customers, going 1n purse in hand whispering 
together, and coming out with hands full of parcel mysterious parcels 
which they preferred to carry instead of ha » thems ; parcels to 
e consigned to the keeping of Santa ¢ to be brought by him along 
ic! il dreamland route, down many and 1 ny a sooty perpendi Mat 
t el. To be ire it was a moonless and slippery night for reindeer 
hoofs to be clattering aro nd chimney tops, but being su las the 





ove of little children could make them, the parcels always arrived safe, 


as dawn proved to bright and early waking eyes. 


Now, among the well-to-do citizens gazing in at the mimic world in 


1 


a toy-shop’s window, were a group of three, two men and a woman 
st returned from 


they moved 


John Milne, his wife, and his brother Tom, the latter ju 


inada. Presentl into the shop 


and were served, and were about 


a many years’ sojourn in ( 


to pass out again when Tom's eye 


caught sight of a comical-lookiny toy doy. 
b ob > tS 


“Show me that doy, will you,” he said to the saleswoman 
“Oh, Tom, you have spent enough on the children already,” pro 


tested his sister-in-law. 


“All the same, I’m going to invest It won't break me,’ 


in this dog 


he answered, smiling to himself, and in the ear of his wife Ji 


murmured, not displeased : 


3 Mary. He always dic 


Better let Tom have his own way, 


since I could remember.” 


dropped in on their way home from shoppin 


By ‘IRs 


Tom heard, and, turning to his brother with an appreci: 





tive wink, 
echoed 


* You bet, 


That event 


and bore off the dog in trium 


ng, after the children had gone to bed, a few friends 


‘““Why, what have you got here—a doy ? 


cried Kate Wyn. 


‘Yes, Miss Wyn, that’s my dog ; that’s Jim Mackenzie's Twinkle to 


aT. I bought that because it was the dead spit of Twinkle 


but in another moment she 


kle? Jim Mackenzie?” breathed Kate, with a sort of gasp, 


quietly sat down and said * Oh.” 


Kate was a friend of the family, a woman over thirty-two now, but 
still blooming and still strikingly fine-looking. Why she had never 
married was a mystery to all who knew how much she was admired by 


the men of her acquaintance; but, 


acquaintances of the masculine order as acquaintances 


been, on 


of lakes ; a couple of miles or so on snow, then across a lake, 


the ice all broken up and floating about, and your grub nea 


somehow, she had a knack of keeping 


and not the 








most Platonic of friendships had she ever contracted with any of the 
opposite sex. There had been at one time a whisper of some love 
disappointment, but that had been long ayo, before her father had 
moved from Irvine into Glaszow to become one of most respected 
tizens Over this love affair Kate’s curved lips were sealed. If she 
had an unhealed wound her inner consciousness she made no moan 
Over it, not eve to her mo mate women frie When th 
ra her on not be ! S iuvhed a uid s vould marry 
when the right man came aloi 
The present compat e too merry, a emsel\ too much 
taken up | +] it Tou ( 0 obs e Kate’s momentary a i 
tion and the sudae paling of he ear CO plexion it t ention of 
] m Macke e and ee. ‘ ¢ 
Is tha r MI ¢ \ ote 1D oO e) rec I 
rotne ( i¢ € t i OUule ¢ yo eat a 
\ ‘ \ W ¢ i 
That was. ] He t ( Nn appointment to one of the 
Hudson Ba t ) L or va ( 1 and me an 
halt eed \ ) one of ‘ et « of the H mn I 
Co any is that he only 1 Oo De ! ( 1 the emplo uy there l 
Scotchmen. No other need apply | do e had been ¢ \ 
from long exper e of other nationalities, the thistle coming o urple 
crown On top every 
“You might tell us how you got through that time, Tom. Your 
letter was most unsatisfactory. You seemed to be more taken up with 
the fact that you had been saved, than the way it came about 
“Well, rather!” snorted’ Tom. “If you'd been tray is we had 


snow-shoes for weeks, through a country that was one group 


imp it again, then another lake on ice, till all unexpectedly the air g 


a cu ’ 
sonably warm, and when you came to a lake as we did and found 





your powder-flask about empty, nothing but miles on miles of slush, and 
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an village thirty miles awav across the lake and no to set snares. Michel Noyes and me got out string and went to set 


anoe to reach it, by ginger! Them’s the kind of experiences you want snares too, and about sunset we all returned to the portage. Jim looked 
to forget imn itely, if not sooner. You don’t want to be going ovcr anxiously at the sunset—it was too red for his taste. A clear, hard strip 


the agony or r right away, I tell you. Tlowever, th: more than of cold pea-green along the north would have suited hin and 
smooths tl would have meant cold, and bly t throu ut the night, and 
ill and eat Jim’ s. That there 1 frost meant our salvation. As it w tl : rm and balmy, and 


brought the scent, the spring scen 
**Do you think we could do w 


‘We are more likely to be hungry to-morrow, 


skin blankets and go to sl 


to siee] 


apable of.” ** Michel shrugged his shot 


iooKed their inte tin ion . 2el i nder protest, j nd ior 


vecen pretty well screwe ) empty stomach, | let on 


} 
them with a laugh “* After breakfast w 
fully. ‘I saw some t 
+4 
It was a good hope to 
and balsam branches 
On these we lay 


roarin 








) ha 








“* He's mighty thin,’ I remarked to Jim. 


** Yes, poor fellow ; come here, Twink’, and he put out his hand and 


uled the beast to him ard hugged him as you might hug a baby. 
“¢ There isn't much flesh on his bone [ remarked again. 





“¢ No, no more 


than there is ¢ 


1 your own, Tom,’ he says quietly. 


] 


; 1, ‘but a man’s ama 























oe + Sal) alt d i di £ a aoy 
“Well, do you know, Jin twigg¢d me at once. 
i “* Yes,’ says he, as sharp a uu please, ‘and the de o much 
ir better than the man that I don pose it has ever ente > | 
head to eat you. And he could throttle you as easy as winkin len yo 
€ are ly ra leep there.’ 
in “By ginger! I felt ashamed of myself, and the dog wes really 
more of a man than I was, for he was a strong, powerful fellow, and 
e- might hay ‘had my blood any night, had he felt like it 
“That day we caught a rab n one of the snares, and hungry 
VI though we were, Twit ot his share of 1 Chen a cold snap set in and 
a ve kept the tire roaring nig and « ind to our joy we saw the lakes 
ts, un freezing over. If the cold wind would only last le of ¢ 
re the ice would be safe to ss, and we could vet t lestina‘tion 
id be relieved. The frost held and on the third night we decided to 
ed r wain 
ire “Our powder and shot was entirely out, we had tasted nothing for 
WwW the last two days but a sort of tea: le from stewing dead leaves, and 
sé now when we made up our minds to try again, Michel, the half-breed, 
gave out altogether. He rose from the spruce bed, but staggered and 
Id fell back upon it, unable to stand. We determined to go without him, 
and when we reached the Indian villase to send him food and help. 
We two were fee y pretty shaky. Jim as gaunt as a wolf, and I 
é pose 1] “ teas bad I f bad 1 Lk 1OW However, 
t ve set o1 ] ind 1 elf a Pwink'e, Tw keepir close to Jim 
i The ice wa pretty xd for over a mile or so, and hope kept our s] ~ 
] Dut all ot a aen ] ! topped tid l cailt h € ( W his } in¢ 
wl iked a id Secin him l looked too l I COU LE say 
i is, § l ive mer onus! 
é i | I i i ) couple of miles off, was a blue nd shiny reauk 
cing i u ir through the eness of the ice, and that mea vater-a 
st ) f ir Wa many miles lo 
s f° ** Water, Tom,’ says he 
) meh i I, and out an r word we turned back once 
more, weary, discouraged a I re y able to crawl 
“When we ot ba i to the porta e, Michel was lying where 
1 ve left h i 1 t e himself on | bed with his face downward 
) dh irm aroune h ) I went out looki for rabbits, b there 
ore as none to be see Phesun shone out hot and tierce, the snow thawed 
t eve vy hours the ice again bey to move and float about 
in s. A light, warm breeze had sprung up, and had we 
not yMptly as e 4 d we sho d } ive bee it the bottom 
of Crooked Pine Lake Bb I had no heart to go back to camp — the 
) echt of t et »>b fello there, « id broke, made me feel like 
i\ ¢ > Iwa ( ad to d semetl ny »e€at o1 bust. 
O , “Well, I did tind somethi I came upon the trail of a partridge 
c and I follow t to e bush in a « e some « ince up. I wa 
‘ i ( to get that part or « the a I had no n, b I 
cf ( a yt di vitl t orn d ‘ ill once I tarte< I 
| d I ) Ie 1 Line he wv i 
( , ( 0) the ! mW t 4 I { i ¢ 4 ft ba { A 
( i d and ) \\ I 1 out t 
i sudden I t ew up I ( and ew cde 
‘You fo d the } ( exclaimed Kate, eagerly 
wat = Frat e? no! than that I found a canoe It was like 
t th Ou sec When the frost set n the { if an Indian or a white 
n ls anvwhere with his canoe he makes a cache ; that is, a sort of 
all roof made by propp up poles in a slanting position against a 
I tree and then covet r these over with plentiful layer s of spru » branches 
and any other brush | ¥ about | Over this the snow falls thick 
anc ‘ ind in th helter tne canoe lies ure until the next spring 
M , When in pt t of the partridge I came upon this cache, I knew 
tcanoe is there and that 4 ere ived., You'd scarcely believe what 
) I tell you, but when I went to the portage and told Jim, the way that 
ut one the half-breed jumped up was a caution. He rose, staggered about a 





1en the way we all three made a bee line for that canoe was a 
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“Thank God you were saved,’ murmured Kate, and Tom 
that her eyes were wet. 


“Ah! but—hold 


means. In the first place we were very 


on we weren't 
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noted 


out of our troubles yet, by any 


weak, and though we stewed 


leaves and drank the tea, it was all we could do to paddle, taking turns 
As I told you, the breeze sprung up, which we were thankful for, seein: 
it cleared the water, but we had so much circumnav vating to Co, stect 
ing Clear of the floes, that we seemed to make no progress. Then ni 
came on, and though the wind went down a little with the sun, still the 
was enough to keep the ice bobbing and kno king about. There we 
plenty of stars but no moon, and there we were, in that frail canos 
steering here and steering there in the clear places, trying to avoid 
being jammed in and smashed to smithereens—by ginger! Weren’t we 
glad when the morning broke, and we saw that we had_ paddled 


straighter than we knew, and that another hour or two would land 
Michel had 


the endurance in a half-breed as in a healihy white man 


the Indian reserve. given out once more 





got to the shore the Indians had to lift him out of the canoe and 
him up into a wigwam, where they had to doctor him up for a fort 
before he was any good. We had nothing to brag of ourselves, in 
for both Jim and me and the dog were laid up for three days; and 


I] 
ll which was the weaker. 


we got on our pins again you couldn’t te 

















5 ‘ 
and when 





there isn’t halt 


all the time Jim lay there, that fellow Twinkle never budyed from h 
side, and haf the time he lay with his nose across Jim's breast. He 
has that old aog yet. 

“He has!” said Kate, speaking slowly. He appears to be ver 
fond of him. 

‘Fond is no {o Ile says one t e ca 
never forgive me-— wanting to eat him w we were so hard 1 at 
Crooked Pine Lake. 

Tom had the supreme felicity of seeing Miss Wyn home that 
nicht. In walking along with her under an umbrella, he felt he had not 
been a in vi seemed never to tire of asking him questions 
ibout the life the d out in these boreal quarters of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The story of Jim ¢ s dog interested her immensely. 

's Mr. Mackenzie a married man ? he asked, when he called on 
her next day 

* Mackenzie married? Whatanidea! Why, no I 
my experience of him knew him to go s] | se the ot 
fe No! Give him his pipe and it others ma 
take the girls. That’s Jim.” 

; ke to come back to his ve lan 





You would think he mi 


me, Mr. Mil 





you have dk 














Yes, you'd think so; but I to. I asked him 
once if | didn’t think of voing but he said no; 
said he ad notl ne to come tor, % to 

Kate lapsed into silence for yresently, with an 
ettort et herself to entertain | ule did she make 
herself that Tom came back ayain ; not once, but many t grown 
more hy and 1ore res¢ car is the ) ¢ wore on and ie time {fo 
I returt te ( ina i d I t h »¢ ( I¢ et Tom 
was \ ot for the fi ¢ true, Db I € t S ver) 
enuine d it ¢ é id had one « oO ‘ 

ir with g » Ww é s had made 

} tor the time b ¥ cle se frowns id overwhelmec 

] \ hh ce ded I of man 5 ce in \ C of it 

But out of all these ¢ erience ever emerved 0 ce » anc 

le the e for wear 

\ Laitterer i re erio imair, This wa O smiling irl 

b iswee ind woma womma I ind self-re i . a itin 
her w h somehow spired othe » be oO i elf oO 

Pom found himself confid ill his history, his present pla h 
future prospe to her; and he had got so accustomed to this friends] 
that tl oO of com yan end and lea n st where 
was whe he returned f1 Canada, was far from agreeabk Hle coul 
! be the nie ifter know gy her 5 e had develope ine ottenec 
ind sweetened e enjo he nv Siit ind cle€ I h 
nmost 1 he recog! d the fa that | loved h ¢ never 
love another woman. But what of her it was tl 1e could 
not solve for the life of him. For she was always so frankly kind, so 
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write to, I would have written years ago. I gave him Twinkle when it 
was a little puppy. I didn’t know until I heard your story that he had 
ever taken the dog with him. You may judge what I felt when you 
told me all about him. Now, will you give him that letter from me?” 
she begged. 

Tom’s eyes were upon the letter she held in her hand. He did not 
reply immediately, except by nodding his head and clearing his throat. 
She was quite satisfied with the nod, however. She understood him to 
be affected by her love story. So he was — very much so. 


} 


He took out a memorandum book, carefully deposited the letter in 


the pocket thereof, and rising to his feet, again hemmed repeatedly. 


She looked somewhat surprised when he took out his watch and said 
quietly : 


“I must ask you to excuse me this evening I forgot. An engage 
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Once a glimmer of light dawned on her when Mrs. Milne, in a tone 
of friendly reproach, asked her why she had given Tom his conge so 
sharply. 

“Me! You must be dreaming, Mrs. Milne. Tom never said a 
word of the kind to me.” 

“ He didn’t?” 


“He did not, I solemnly assure you.” 


Then there was another sorely puzzled woman, for Kate kept her 
own counsel about the letter she had commissioned Tom to deliver. 
But the truth had dawned upon her now, and it grew in the light of 
many litthe memories of Tom’s savings and doings, till she understood. 

“If | had known, I couldn't have viven him that letter,” she said to 


herself. “ However, it’s too late now. 


It was too late. Tom was on the Atlantic, grinning and bearing 


inent I have to see John at cight oclos k. as best he « ould : and before the new moon was a month old, I 
Which, of course, was an unmitigated tib, but— poor Tom ! had reached its destination, and the Hudson Bay Company had granted 
Kate Wyn thought he acted queer very queer; but how was she their respected employee the usual one year’s leave of absence to visit 

to know?) She was still more p led when she heard that he had von the land of his birth, as. the put it When he arrived at Mavis Banl 

ff next morning without warning Quay, Twinkle was the first to leap ashore. 

* 
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J. FRASER BRYCE. 


From a photograph by 





had sent for the Sweete chil 
dren. This was a very re 
markable thing, not equal, 
Gabriel said, to the 
+] 


summoning of the 


Hebrew children be 


Babylon, but of the 
same nature, and his 
sisters should be 
dressed carefully for 
it. He himself, as 
one who was to bea 
man. need not prepare beyond a scrupulous wash 
ing. How it was that the old lady had happened 
to send for them, no one could tell. True, both 
father and mother were away and were not to be 
back until Christmas morning, but why she should 
desire their presence under these circumstances remained a 
mystery to the children. 

Gabriel was the eldest ; after him, Nora, and, in conclu- 
,» Monica. Their father, who was a professor, wished 


iem to remain as innocent as possible of the effect of their own 





known among those who came to 


the house as The Interpreter. A young woman had once called him 


ir Galahad, but her unwise admiration had been removed by a disposi 
tion of the household forces. If the wife of a professor of history, who 
is known to have a taste for applied mechanics, cannot protect her 
children, no one may hope to live amongst us with authority. 

After Gabriel came Nora, and she from her earliest days had been 


the victim of romance. She was never called anything but Nora, 


it she was described in many way 





be almost three years- a you Ireland for 
reasons best known to his family, if Professor 
Swecte’s a tants. He had loved Nora, and had sur x to her songs of 


exile while she sat where he had placed her, on top of the piano, with 


her feet barely clearing the keyboard over his fingers. His voice was 





the most distracting of tenors, as clear and as small as a flute ; and 
when he sang “ Believe me if all these endearing young charms” with 
the pathetic earnestness that the subject demanded, memory rose, 


tarrv-eyed, before him and filled the house with dreams, through which 


Nora’s serious gaze Came W th the most consol ny and unutterably wise 
sympathy. Nora was one of these girl-children who say nothing and 
ook adorable, while they may be hugging the cat upside down, or 
remembering Paradise without a conscious thought. Such a woman is 


madly loved from her beginning to her end, and, since she 1s a silent 


crson, nothing is ever said to try the devotion, but when she is white 


souled, as Nora was, and will be, please heaven, no harm done. 





How extremely unl is was our youny friend, Monica, a 








most ta kat hild. wi AN | > me ' rt nwlatel } 
Oost ta.Ka e child, who wa KHO 1 me! yY and completel as The 
Bubble. It saname both entire'y appropriate and entirely witho 
explanation The youngest Sweete was a bubbl+*, and a bubble was the 


uungest Sweete, and that was really all that could be said about it 


lhe nurse, a reliable old person of experience, had greeted her with 


cries of joy when she came, and these cries had gone on repeati: 





nN Vat ous directions ever since for no very obvious re ison, 
was well enough to look at now, but her father was an ugly man, one of 
these ugly men who possess humorous noses and in whose absence 
whole communities of relatives and friends have been known to pine 
away to the point of melancholy ; and The Bubble, Monica, was like 
him, not ugly yet, but with a future before her, and an extremely talka 
tive child. 

rhe lady who lived next door, beyond a paling and a diminutive 


hedye, wore black and was remarkably rigid and stiffly thin, or so thought 





he children, but they were used to bending, kissing, soothing people who 


never sat perfectly upright for hours at a time from sheer force of 


HE lady who lived next door 


fore the King of 

















































character, as the old Jady did. They had all three watched her for 
five minutes without winking in church on Sunday, and so they knew 
as much as could be known about her soul. The soul, as Gabriel 
graphically explained, was what you really were and always sat inside. 

The Bubble, who had her own methods of making friends with the 
outside world, had taken lately to blowing kisses to the old lady from the 
nursery windows off the ends of widely extended fingers, and had been 
surprised to reccive no response beyond a stiff nod delivered as if th 
machinery which produced her smiles was out of working order. The 
Bubble’s blown-kiss acquaintance extended from the Chancellor of the 
University to the fat poodle of Lady Garret, taking in on its way the 


old milk woman and a red-faced boy who sold buns, but excludir 


) ig Lady 
Garret, because she snorted, The Bubble said. That, however, was 
a mere evasion. 

The nurse, whose name was Mrs. Marshall, went with them to the 


gate, a proceeding that Gabriel condemned with silent dignity, and then 


ob 
the little procession crossed the scrubbed stone flags set between little 


mounds of snow that showed where the box borders were, and went up 


the old lady’s steps. The Bubble went first carrying her babiest doll 
’ 5 


Monica was under the direct and continuous supervision of both Gabriel 


- } } } 


and Nora, owing to her position 1n the fam ly and to the inherited 


5 


] +t 
he was always trotting on in 


Sweete sense of re ponsibility, and so s 
front, but that happily at the same time suited her eager character. 
Nora followed, bearing in a pre-Raphaelite manner of which she 
was quite unaware, the blossom of a scarlet geranium. And last of all 
came Gabriel, bringing with him a book which weighed pounds and 
gave a succinct account of the founding of all the early churches in the 
country, but it was the present repository of the imagination of the 
Sweete children, and furnished better texts for sermons than any more 


intelligible compilation. 


There was a palpable air of Christmas about them which was 


immediately reinforced when they came into the old lady’s presence, by 


cups of hot milk and two round cakes each 





: 1 
they were a little disappointed at not be 


things. The Bubble would have said so had not Nora warnec 
ver would probably be ashamed when she heard of it, a painful con- 
sequence which had been known to follow such unguarded expressions 
of opinion. 


The Bubble was not used to hot milk and did not like it—neither 


did the others, but that made no difference, they had begun to be polite 
long ago. The Bubble, however, left her cup near the edve of the little 


ick table at which she and Nora had been placed by reason of sup- 





posed crumbs, and with a half-eaten cake breaking gently in one hand 
n over to the old lady’s knee. 
‘See my dollie,” she exclaimed with an enchanting sm “do vo 
LOVE he I 
Very pretty assented t idy, and then ¢ rider not 
ecause she wanted to Y ‘ t he ttle yi 
ouldn’t make « 
“Sweep them walt ( e cheerfu Haven 
1 ] + t 
iny ittie as » ¢ up vour 
” 5 ( t r 1 i t \ ikKinyg a ireful ro 
ress across the floor and detachn the si ny | »ble from the o 
lady’s black silk frock. ‘‘She’s a very good baby,’ Nora also state 
with candor, wishine the old lady to understand that no one not in a 
oO yn of autl y must blame Mo i 
This kind of an old la f d Gabriel with the most devouring 
uriosity. He wanted to know all about her, and, having finished h 
cake, he ga ed at her earnestly since ‘Was a pe on of age he 
proceeded to submit to her a question w h had lately been engaging 
his attention. 
. I hd 1 think Is m« : be] ~ he d children when 
“Which do you think 1s more to be pitie iG. "Cr re vher 
their mother and father are away, or somebody's mother and father when 
the children are away?” 
The old lady shuddered visibly. ‘ A mother,’ she answered, as if 


» someone of her own ave, but such was the effect of Gabriel, “ when 


her children are away.” 







































“ Now I think,” maintained Gabriel wistfully, “that it is the chil- 
dren, for they aren’t used to it, and the mother and father must have 


been alone before the children came, you know.’ 
Vhe old lady felt that he must know what she was thinking about, 

and began to smooth her silk dress nervously. Gabriel opened the 
ook to show her some of the most inspiring pictures in case she should 

nd herself without a subject the next time she wanted to preach, but 

Nora, who had been silent except when The Bubble’s inadvertencies had 


compelled her to speak, slipped to the floor and laid her geranium 


blossom on the table. 
“T think we had better go now,” she said with polite decision. 


“ Nurse will be expecting us.” 


Neither Gabriel nor Monica was exactly ready to go, but as the old 


l idy said nothing about stay 





ng, Nora put on Monica's 
vloves and the procession was 
reformed in order of age and 


endurance, each of the chil- 


dren manifesting the greatest 





yood-will, and t idy 
betraying a sad to 
part with ther but a 


Later in the evening The 
Bubble drayged a chair to the 
nursery window which aftord- 


} : , the 'd 
ed the best vie of the old 








lady's he e, ar a mb 
lv onl elevated her littl 
skir i parallel a ide o 

sit Gia el t ent 
of the f Was ridiny over th 
heather with King Charles's 
mer Nora was building a 


house of cards in the simple 
hinese fashion, and the ro 
was very still, Then The 
Bubble cried from the wind 


in a precipitate manner of her 





own 
wT Jee? 
Man at the old lady 
} ,?? he , > lw nt 
door She evidently mear 
that : th lool , k 
t ae Was WOrFTN IOORINY a 
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ventleman turned about, closed the old lady’s gate behind him, and 
went slowly down the street, balancing his stout body on two sub- 
stantial legs, and casting a black shadow behind him. 

The day before Christmas was rather a hard one to spend without 
the assistance of two inventive parents, but there was a certain conccn- 
tration of expectancy about the moment of their return that made 
Christmas morning swell like the great bud of some flower that was to 
open then. But even hope has its own exhaustion and there was an 
undeniable absence in the house. 

People who could read seemed not to weary, but The Bubble did 
not believe it was all they played it was. Anyone could look at pictures, 
especially if they were colored, and she had made up stories herself in a 
] 


crooning undertone to go with them, but it was not particularly amusing 


after one got tired of it. If there had been a lap anywhere, 
hollow and soft and pressed between wo knee 5, she would 
have known where to rest the head of a little pilgrim, but nurse 
was busy somewhere else and the other people present were 
too small. A moment's consideration, however, reminded her 


and she trotted over oO ie window. 


had not been deceived. There he was 





Plainl 
again, the stout gentleman, with his hands folded in meek disap- 
proval over the circle of his ¢ omplacency. 
I ) 


Hlowever little people who had been 








the y could not be de pr ved of this, and she 
Gabriel and Nora, feeling instinctively that what she saw meant 
something. 
Nora mournfully I h we 
Dette! 


announced Gabrie l,who had been 
ne prodi al son. 


forward frantically. “Oh, why 


ensvaged with the nursery win 


for about a foot with much 


the stout yentleman 
going on 
ledye and re ted his hands on top 


6 URThane ¢ ‘ } ’ } cy 
What was that you said he enquired. I didn’t quite hear you 


chidaren 


“Go in, go in red Nora and Monica; “she'll be very glad to 


see you.” 
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But Gabriel thrust into the heart of the difficulty. “ She says,” and 
he wagyged his head as he did when he was preaching, “that a mother is 


most to be pitied who is without her children.” 
The stout gentleman had an encouraging face ; he seemed to under 
stand them. 


“You really think I would be justified?" he said, wrinkling with 
sudden smiles. “I should feel badly, you know, if she didn’t want me 


after all.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” screamed the Sweetes, prancing on six impatient 
legs, and indicating the old lady’s door with cherubic tingers. 

Then Gabriel leaned forward and in a confidential and somewhat 
apologetic whisper said : 

“Your ring, you know. I think you had better take it off. I 
wast't until afterwards that he wore the ring.” 

The stout gentleman looked at Gabriel and then at his finger 
Then the perplexity on his face was suddenly lightened. “ You mean 
the other man who returned? | quite understand you.” 

He took the ring off with a whimsical expression that might have 
preceded either tears or laughter, and pushed it with difficulty into his 


Waistcoat pocket. 


“Tam sure I am very much obliged,” he said, looking up at the 
Sweetes and taking off his hat. “I wish I could do as much for you, 


and when my turn comes I hope I may be as quick about it.” 
So saying, the stout ventleman waved his hand and, turning, 


achieved with cautious deliberation the worn steps that led to the o 


lady’s door. 
Once more he looked up at the Sweetes, who encouraged him in an 


excited pantomime, and then turning the knob of the door as if he were 


used to it, he disappeared from their sight 


Five minutes later, while they were still gazing, a flash of l'eht 


> 





THE PROUD PUDDING. 
There was a Christmas pudding which was very rich—not only 


yecause It was made of rich things, but because it had 





it 
pieces of money within it. It also lived on a handsome dish and 
(eee =—_—=—= sn" wore a grand picce of holly with 

} | | ‘ .4 
| scarlet berries. This rich pudding 
Was very vain, and would not speak 


to anyone in the pantry except a 
champagne bottle, which had a gold 
collar, and was so puffed up with 
p! de that it could not speak at all, 
but only nod its head stiffly in a 
condesccnd ng sty le. 

Iwo black - handled kitchen 
forks, which were on the same 
shelf, were lost in admiration § of 
these magnificent beings, and were 
very envious when the pudding and 
the champagne bottle were carried 
off in triumph to the dining-room 
on Christmas Day. 

in the evening the corkscrew, 
who had accompanied them, re 
turned and described how he had 
wrenched the champagne bottle 


out of its neck, and how its 





empty body had been thrown on 
one side to be sold to the rag-and 


bone man. The fate of the vain 





pudding had been even’ more 
terrible, for in the first place it had been surrounded with devouring 


flames, and then, amidst the shrieks of human beings, had been hacked 


into small pieces, causing disagreement and envy and indigestion as it 


was torn to fragments and consumed. Moral: Envy not. 


suddenly illuminated one of the old lady’s dark windows, and the old 
lady herself, preceded by an elderly domestic bearing a lamp, rushed 


Dd 


into the room and fell, an unbending line, into the arms of the stout 


gentleman, who danced tumultuously about the room hugging her to 


toby 


his bosom until his breath gave out and they tumbled together into a 


chair. Anything more extraordinary or more joyful than the evolutions 


of his stout legs the Sweetes had never seen, but they understood it; 


they sympathized with it and they sang with joy over the motions of 
their distracted prodigal. 


Long after the children had gone to sleep an Anglican choir 


who lived across 


gathered on the steps of the rector of St. Constantine’s 

the street, and with nervous and frightful precision burst into a pro- 

digious carol just as Christmas Day came in. As the sound crashed upon 
l 


the silent air, The Bubble, who had never heard such a thing in her | fe 


S 


before, tossed her littlhe arms above her head and shrieked aloud a 
piteous baby cry for those who were not there Nora, close at hand, 


snuggled up to her with pitting sympathy, but Gabriel, who slept in a 





tiny room of his own on the other side of the nursery, cried out: “The 
music and the dancing, Monica—don’t you remember? When he came 
back then they had the music and the dancing.” With a smile of 
instant comprehension the baby fell asleep, and peace was restored 
inside the house. 

But outside the house, across the hedge and beyond the palings, 
stood the stout gentleman in an antiquated dressing-gown, adding a 
refractory bass to the tumult across the street, his bosom swelling with 
musical pride and his cheeks wet with tears of reconciliation ; while in 
the shelter of the open door, her black skirts blown by the wind, and 
with a flaunting yellow handkerchief tied about her neck, t 


razed at him with passionate admiration, an incontrovertible proof of 


the stability of the stout gentleman's rejoicin 


THE ROBIN AND THE BIRDS. 


On Christmas morning the birds held an indignation meeting in 
the snow. The old rook presided, and began the proceedings with 
l y +] ’ ] } +) hu y) nN TI > ‘ elie . 27 + 
remarks on the unkindness of the human race. ihe starling said that 


t 


| 


I 


days.” The blackbird spoke to the same 
effect, and the thrush considered that its song 
deserved a better reward than starvatio1 \ 
idk stank “ae, “ale t ial steht A cal Win Waaes 
sparro v, almost a skeleton, toid of the thou 
sands of inse¢ ‘stroved in the 
spring and s nid tremendous 
appl se from the other sparrows, de ired 
that it was the most deserving bird in the 
world, but be ius? it Was ill and nifi- 
’ 1 
in Vas alwavs ne ected and li >t 


fe 


chorus of complaints which came from the 


he rook, having been a thief all his life, had not so much cause to com- 


I've always been honest, 


jain. But look at me,” said the starling ; 
ind yet they chase me from every house, and 


ve not had a crumb of food for these three 





* Hear, hear,” twitted the wren in a 


eble voice, which was drowned by the loud 





other birds. At length the old rook 1 tored 
order by drawing attention to a fat, well 
nourished robin, which had hitherto” said pees 
thing On being thus challenged the 
obin said: * You will observe, my friends, { ¥ 
that | have a tine red waistcoat, and that be ~ —— 
neath it I have no signs of starvation he fact is, I only have to x ) 
a window ind tap , and | have crumbs thrown out to. 1 pl nt 
* Ah,” said an owl, slowly opening its eyes, “character matters | 
one way or the other; fine clothes and impudence are the surest pass 
ports if yau wish to get human beings to part with their good things 
Moral: When you have gratified yourself by giving to the un- 
worthy and impostors, spare a crumb for the deserving. 
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That’s true. S I think Sawbones has a bit of a 
a good-looking chap Pity sie is so plain. 

iS n¢ ne doe ind she will get all old Stan 

they say ; though he is only her uncle by marriage. 

$ vy and heir and adopted her in a fit of the 








5a b 
di he it all. Only came over with some 
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€ I bel ( 
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( o he B from observation I should say 
fa\ € i \ good tl vy Tor ] he gets her. 
5 e, sO I'm told 
I eit soon ¢ K p the prac tice when he 


Well, as I'm not in the running, let’s go and drink 





n sauntered off, te nconscious of the proximity 
seated in a recess. hidden from them by the folds 
( eena olunta tenertotl r conversation. 
1 dark, 1 nificant in features and figure, with a 
e one over k in a ¢ il glance the depth of 
\ 1 Jace 
id fallen on an inattentive ea She was hot 
for her partner to bring herznice. It was 
of her u e's name that she realized the fact of being 
| ‘ e would have 
ert f ivoidable discovery 
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t e re i 1 anunw ny hearer 
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| re ll her solitude was broken in 
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f ety € 
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king for me 
Never mind 1 rine! I iver they will not tind you easily, 

ind I intend to kee p pr ic on of y 1 till you are better. Why, your i 
hand ts quite trembling. Poor litde hana 

\nd Captain Nev. lle possessed himself of the quivering little member 
with such an evident intention of keeping it indeiinitely in his ow: 
broad palm that Geraldine flushed hotly again, and with difh ss 
restrained her tears as she spoke. 

‘Please release me, Captain Neville. I want to return to o 
suests 

“Not yet,” unheeding her request. “Wait a moment have “res 
something to say to you, Geraldine.” I 

She rose hastily, withdrawing her hand from his grasp. 

‘I must go. Some of the people have already left and uncle wil for 
be wondering — 

“Stay. They will not miss you. I have been waiting all night for king 
this opportunity to tell you, what I feel sure you already know, how 
much I love you, Geraldine, and to ask you— n 

A hasty footstep interrupted the impulsive outpouring, as the elderly mor 
butler entered the room. 

‘I beg your pardon, miss, but will you come quickl Mr. Stan fire. 


nard is not well 


“Not well? My uncle? Where ts he? ; tend 


‘In the library, miss. He has lost consciousness 


Dr. Tratford is with him 


ing fit. 


} 


Geraldine glanced at the man’s troubled face and attempted air of 


unconcern as she made het way to the library, Captain Neville follow lot x 


ing. She did not speak to him, 
Mr. Sta 


nnard lay on a sofa. His shirt had been opened and his 





collar removed. He was still unconscious and breathing heavily. At Happ 
the side of the couch and holding the sick man’s pulse with grave and 
inte face od Dr. T ttord, while near at hand a1 hboring squire, Year 
har isped behind his back, contemplated ruefully the stretched \ 
( for before him e 
At Geraldine’s entrance the doctor rned ‘Do not be alarmed, lt 
M > Bru c \ | is fa ed 
She went past himand kneeled down by the side of the unconscious em 
nan, putt her hand on the hot temples and laying aside the locks of l 
) iy hair th tered so thickly above them Then looking up d 
to him she w ere ( t 
ppen? Where was he?”’ vhen \v, 
dear, fortunately,” answered the elderly squire. ‘* We only 
had an argument as to which day the hounds would meet at Thatcher's leir py 
Croft, and I came in here with him to look Just'as we were talking he her 
p | hand to his head and id ney 
Never mind just now,” from Dr. Trafford, with a significant look Ch 
at the worthy man. “| nk there are signs of his coming around, and id alw 
mv, M Bruce, if you will allow me, I would suggest that you return pp 
to the ball room, No one know yet of your uncle's indi position, hree we 
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She rose, with a visible effort at self-control. Yes, jou are right, edge. How contemptible it all seemed, and how palpable the scheming 
Dr. Trafford. They will be leaving soon. You will stay with him?” of which she had been the unconscious object 


“Certainly. We will take him to his room. And that you may True, while accepting his homage she had only been stirred by a 
will 








have no anxiety on his account, remain with him all night.” feeling of flattered vanity. She was so young, had seen so little of the 
When the last of their guests had gone, and those staying in the world; still, her innate perception had led her to form a to'erally correct 
house had retired, Geraldine stole to her uncle's door. <All was silent. estimate of his « ter It was with no deeper fecling than that of 
Unable to overcome her anxiety she passcd on to the dressing-room, contemptucus indifference that she dismissed him from her thought 
where Rogers, his valet, was sitting up to share the night-watch. which turned involuntarily to one who had ox pied a considerable 


“ How is my uncle, now, Rove portion of them just lately. Ah, that was a very different thing! Di 

















“ Better, miss. He has been sleeping for t ast hour fratiord was Fer uncle's friend. Mr. Stannard, a man of strong fee 
“Ts Dr. Trafford with him?” nys and violent prejudices, thought so highly of his moral character 
“Oh, yes, miss. | asked 1 to vo and le down, but he would not and rare intelle tual capaciues that Geraldine, with youthful enthusiasm, 
hear of it. Wanted to watch himself he \ I was to be within had come to look upon him as a modcl of all learned acquirements an 
ui noble virtues. And within the last few mont] he had lost somethi 
She crossed to door o n itlo ( nin e handle of her habitual s ess ll king t and he had t her out ; 
oftly, entered the be the small gaieties where they had and son f hand had 
“M Bruce! Gera } t ( presse ered in sayin rod ( ind his eyes had softened marvelously 
\ er, and ID l y¢ t ne ked very white as he marked her t d conf n 
ind tired a he ; And Geraldine buried her hot face in the pillow as she recalled 
“Tlow could | The | e people have only just Come upstairs some still tenderer episodes within the la_t week, for Dr. Traftord had 
Besides, I must ik witl 1 want to tell me the worst. | taken an active part in the Christmas festivities organized by the new 
now 1 ( Squire Was it possible that he, too, could be interested and a fortune 
—e3 s | ( ta vy her ve ly ( ( a | ( er? Yes, it must be so She had ne er beauty 1 w 
n his vaca ind slee ess il things to win the admiration of m she had le unk 
* 10:3 ‘ dt | ( oO I des, his motives were understood by the work Alre t were 
on il elt ( p YOSSIP 2 rose qul kly l d dre » the b nd The late w te 
U sele ! | | ) S had not lony risen and a frosty fog lay in the hollows cf the snowy 
some eyes rested o ( rol ( indsca 
co ( ! ( by the gray morning light she surveyed herself in the mirror. Yes, 
The doctor t i e aside. he was certainly “not much to look at.” That had been the dement 
“Well, just a ht attack. H health has not been so of an impartial critic. Anxious hours of sleeplessness do not tend to 
ood ‘ I uv little ot 1 tal or bodily recuperation, and it a in, haygard face tha 
mething of tl kind. rut he ( aratlve youny man, only ooked back into her tired and dark-ringed face 
ty-two, and a yood constitution. lel t not have another attack Weariness and fatigue made her still less inclined to observe the 
for years.” itent possibilities of charm in the expressive mobility that, with certain 
nS there is ¢ ( ind —f ‘ | doub ) t \ 
Kindne Ol " bt Al 
4 a d; | ) ot al I ] ¢ 
d to e for Sir Humphrey Warre \ ilwa I is te 
lore t ! . wore p 
“Natu I think my uncle would w Sat pa t enterta 








fire, seeming !y oblivious of her surround ; The great man summoned from London acknowledged 











I] tire oO ool ¢ | ) i ) a ‘ o combat the natural course of the disease ind before the decline ot 
tender concern that short New Year's Day, Death had robbed Geraldine Bruce of he: 
Lam. 1 think I will goto bed tora few uit (;00d t Ts only guardian, and left her without a single tie of kindre¢ 
Praftord You have ( ery 
‘I am only so t ful to e bee ( é ONE Do It was the day before the funeral. Geraldine w S : the 
tt rise too soon, Miss | ( Iw en adsl | rau Phe n had t been draw ind the lar en the 
G “in | se ile ( ) tO ) 0 pened d Dr Prati d Val il ) ed 
I ot itiel ecove ) t ] ) i oO ire OKIT petter to-day ( \ e¢ nee a 
Lap vy N« Ve t } hed Lace 
ear, does 1 t ve 1€ rea stc ( Oo ) 
(And nhee re r ) \ e-% ra 
ted the 1 Have »f dl « t me to y 
| f her fa e, sleep re ) Geraldine eve \ » f epths of tl ire d 
Ann on ¢ uncie icco 1 cr he eve t i W r re e¢ ed a oO uUriec ay t 
emobti e of € Luo! ha ) ( ma ri r ( i to K to yo 1DWoO ( t ld > I 
rlhood one is not apt to analyze the sources of one’s well-being, live with me t companion. Could ( ( ibo 
id 1 le oO pe we materialistic on the fut n Geraldine He Was lent for tL momen ¢ \ ar “ I 
that she had been adopted, tal t by Mr. Stannard esitation 
en very oul ind also tl he ha ( eied Ve wo witl ~~ eo urse mu ee wha aone 
oO | I rela ( } t] I ‘ ( ever | E of * But vith more ene r id vet Oke! lL wa Meo 
r presel existence Ne Wai tl pre ba of he OW ito ( i bea ne ( \ oO ) y Ow 
e1 rh ealth to the € of his fam d ( id tho to brood o | e never bee e befor 
d never entered her head Het iplitted ear-filled eve vere ery I Lt Prattor rew 
I the Was the meal of Ca Ne ‘ ittentio He pa i 
id always impressed her as being a wor , d-hearted man, at * Listen, dear Geraldine,” he said. “I came this eve ) ‘ 
pparent devotion was not quite explainable. He had been about ou somethin something that, id your uncle ved, | should hay 
ree weeks in the neighborhood, stayin with the Macdonalds, who vaited to asl 
| ontrived, In every po le manne , to thi mw | nin her way. llow She moved uneasily 


nly she saw through it all by the heht of her newly ac« ed knowl “T want you to be my wife 
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She did notanswer. He bent over her and his words caine eager) 

“T love you, Geraldine. It has grown so silently, so deeply, this 
iove—but you were so young. It seemed hardly fair to bind you. | 
cannot bear to think of you alone. I could not keep silent any longer. 
Will you not answer me, my darling ?” 

Then she rose quickly. “1 do not mean to marry, Dr. Trafford.” 

He gazed at her in amazement. The girlish figure was drawn up 


Her self-composure was supreme. 


- 
= 
- 
s 

Te 


11 . “ 


His features softened as he watched her. Surely you do not mean 
that, dear,” and then he rose and stood beside her. ‘“ Have you never 
it it must come to this? I have tried to hide my love, fearing 


to startle you. You were such a timid little thing! 


But surely you 
1ust have cuessed. I even ventured to hope sometimes that you were 
not quite — indifferent.” 
‘eX re : 14 wT 


} 
,ou are mistaken, la yd Voce, 1am sorry to undeceive 


Need I say that at a time like this a declaration of love is the last 





Iie drew back in grieved surprise. Was this the timorous girl 
whose gentle ways had roused the feeling of tender protection that filled 
his heart? Was this self-possessed and rather scornful woman the shy 
maiden he had learnt to love? 

A sense of having been misjudged prompted his next words. 

“Forgive me. As I said before, circumstances led me to speak 
to-day. I wanted you to feel, when your uncle is laid in his grave 
to-morrow, that there is one left to whom you are as dear— nay, dearet 
far. I think I know he would have given you to me, Geraldine.” 

“Then you and he had arranged this?” 

“Hardly. But I had his friendship, his confidence. And we often 
spoke of you.” 


“Do you know his intentions regarding me ?”’ 





A dark flush overspread Dr. Trafford’s handsome face. She marked 
with a keen and scornful glance. 
T did.” 
“Then, Dr. Trafford, excuse me if 1 remind you that, while appre 
ciating the compliment you have paid me, my decision is final. Iam 
sure you would not wish to prolong this interview.” 


“T can hardly misunderstand you now, Miss Bruce ; though, as an 


old friend, I might have hoped for a kinder dismissal. It seems that 


I have offended you—in what way I am unable to divine. But do not 


let me part from you in an; 





He held out his hand. She placed hers in it coldly, and with a low 
bow he left the room 

The funeral was over and Mr. Lister, ine solicitor, who 
down from London on the death of his client and spent some hours each 
day in the examination of his papers, sent to request an interview with 
Miss Bruce. She had not left her room, for, unversed in such sad form 
alities, she had excused herself from appearing at the funeral. 

The lawyer entered, with an air of grave kindliness, very different 
from his usually formal legal demeanor; and in a few well chosen 
words, spoke with sincere sympathy and regret of the changes that had 
come so suddenly. At last he moved to the window, unheediny the 
chair Geraldine indicated, and lookcd for some minutes out on the dul 

landscape ; then, turning, he said with visible hesitation 
‘I suppose, Miss Bruce, your uncle never intimated to you 
the fact of his having made a—a w 


“No,” from Geraldine, ind-frerently. “ He never poke to 


ie of business matters. But I thought everyone made a w 
Mr. Lister cou hed apologeti ally. 
‘Itisu il. Most people do.” 
13 t w co yo ast i¢ byid not 





*] revret to say we cannot find it, and from 


h Dr. I ratford, who seems to 








have had Mr. Stannard’s entire contidence, | 
am afraid that no such document exists 
Gscral line looked up a trifle wearily Surely 
ist sce she w d sorrowful. W 
he \ ) I eed aeta it 1 time 
1 ‘ 
bint 
Very like t Dor t uch matter 
“ Natte ‘iy dear your idy! It matter 
onsid NY \ ( dera HH c A 
! er heare ( e never mention !f 
nephe Major ¢ ttertor 
ho, J ed accident only a few 
aa o, tl ithe hac t nephew 3 I did oO 
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Major Chatterton ts his next of kin ; and 
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WHERE MONSOON IS GROWN 











Y O know that the tea which you are pot g from the pot into the 


cup has never left the care of the growers until it ar ived at vo 
vrocers, se urely sealed in the lead par ket just as vou bou 


t s the hint to the good reason why 


MONSOON INDO) 








CEYLON TEA ts different from all other pac ket teas, which pass fron 
niscellaneous growers, through the intermediary hands of various sh 
pers, and brokers, and packers before they are turned into packets sold 
it the tores Wit he tirst sip of Monsoon Tea comes the conscious 
ness that vo ire drink ny a tea of statelier qualities Its ambros i 
flavor ests absolute purity The rich, sparkling glow of ‘ 
tells of ripeness, and the wholesome and refresh ny relish with which it 
charms your taste, proves how perfectly the natural bouquet and_ full 
iromat strencth of the 1 pe sap has been preserved in the Monsoon 
eaf through the delicate process of * firing 

Like others, Monsoon Tea is now sold evervwhere seaied lead 
packets, in five different prades, at 25, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cents, but unlike 
the rs, whose Varying vrade s are dete rmined by Varying quahties of 
| fferent mixtures, Monsoon > graded true to its own leat The Mon 
soon Tea in the lead packets sold by grocers at 2% cents. is just as true 


| 


Monsoon quality and purity as any of the higher Monsoon grades 








it 30, 40, 5o and Gocents. All the grades grow on the same tea-bush 
Che choicest leatlets nearest che tips of the bush, which possess the most 
elicate tlavor ure electec the ¢ ent vrade, the next ives fo 
e 50 cent vrade, another for jo cent ide, and the leaves o1 ( 
ower branches, a little largen and coarser than the eaves highe ) 
yield the exceptionally ood vrades sold at 25 and 30 cents But all are 
nicked fresh and ripe, in the same gardens, and all are cured with the 
ume care, and the reason why MONSOON INDO-CEYLON TEA 
oO h better than others is because, coming to consumers dire: 
rom e vrowe ts ¢ Ce t t 1 cen lapper » viel he 
ron exacted it differer ie ” 1¢ n pe ‘ broker ind Ie 
iCkKe! ot other pa ive tea 
In the tea gardens where Monsoor ON the leaves are picked 
hen fully ripe and when fullest of the rich, aromatic sap of the an 
\t this tave of its rowth, the leaf contains no ippre Dic race of 


whi h, 





innin n other teas, picked after the leaves are withered and dr 
n the stalks, has been left as a deposit by the last 1 of the sa Phe 
king of Monsoon Tea while the leat > richest with ip assures the 
trength in flavor and body for which Monsoon is famous, and the per 
ct process of “ tiring the sap-laden leat preserves the eX e aroma 
nd sp t whi n 5 deve oped iter in the SPparkl LMness v] i 
lrawing of MONSOON INDO-CEYLON TEA n the p, and 
n the delicious and refreshing “twang” which it leaves in the mouth. 
Monsoon Tea is so much richer in strength than other teas, owing to the 


fifteen to twenty 


’ 1 : ; ' ’ : 
ireful and intellivent methods observed as to the time of picking and 

roce of curing, that less of Monsoon is needed for a cup than of any 
her t pound of Monsoon Tea goes from 


tea, and, in the averave use, a 
ps farther than its best rivals. 
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‘TI fear it must be so.” 
“Did you say Dr. Trafford knew this 
“Tle did. 


He 


always delayed and procrastinated. 


against making a will. had often 


ly 





of robust health, and certainly never antici 
suddenly. He spoke to Dr. Trafford on 
abroad last summer, but since his rcturn he 1] 
“ Have you spoken of this to Dr. Trattord 
“Yes; yesterday morn My « 
thought so h rhly of him, a: in the abse e 
his advice would be most valuable 
; I have communicate | w 





some arranyement can be 


“Nr. Lister! 


“1 fear that 
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“ But—you are so young, and, S 
over-strony. Do not let any foolish pride stand t 

“Hush !”? in a curiously composed tone I car 
from anyone. Many girls work for theit clihood 
Surely I can be a governess 

“ A governess! Nay, my child, tha not liie 1 
been so tenderly nurtured ) 

“Please, dear Mr. Lister, do leave me no 
alone, to think it all out To-morrow we will speak of 

And in spite of his legal decorum, Mr. Lister's ¢ 
he lett e'% mya whe the door closed Ge ildine 
her knees, and burying her face in her ined 

ny love, to think that | aso have m ol 
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how noble his presence. 
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: ARRY DAYTON was a tailor in 
— Old England. In Calcutta he 
was a vents’ outfitter, which was 


a marked distinction, without 
That 
the 


much difference. was in the 


good old days, when partners 


in the leading houses of that sort 


made princely incomes. 


Harry, the elder, was a good 


Ss besides cloth, 


judge of many thin 


and when he awoke to the fact that 
his two boys, Harry and Jack, had 
come in for a fair 


h aid 


share of the brain 


which alwavs been his, he de 


termined to give them a little better 


send-off,” as he called i 


had had himself 
The ethics of the 
a few other ndred sul 


he had devoted 1 


yjects 


any eood years of 


his life to the study of, he found of 


not much practical use in the full 


ness of his manhood. 


* The boys Il ‘ave a better chance 


said, “Sand ‘aving the 


than | ‘ad, he 
Het 


these two boys the best things in 


oof, Majesty's current coin, he 


as he always 


designated 


ceeded to buy the educational 


which were to be had in the open market. 


But the whirligig of time has a merry way of that 


} roving sevens 


are threes, just afier one has figured the whole sum of life out satisfact 


orily, and thus upsetting the calculation ; and Harry, junior, and Jack 


tht 


ne, manly-looking fellows they were too—by the same token, having 


ust failed to hit it off in the few things they went in for, had to come 


back to the business in which their “old man” had made the jam for his 


bre id 


It was in September that Harry, junior, walked into his father’s 


place of business in Old Court House street, in Calcutta, to take his 


place as assistant sal sman_— It mellowed the old man’s heart to see his 
fine, strapping son, with hs pleasant manners. in the old place ; in fact, 


he almost wept tears of gratitude to think that the chip of the old block 
had developed into a finer piece of furniture than the old block itsell! 
“I'm yoing to send you up coun ry, Harry,” he said, with the 
promiscuous lettiny loose of a few “h’s”; 11 voiny to send you up 
country to look up business, and with the advantages you have had in 
the way of education, and with the good name the house has vot, yo 
ouvht to come back with a tidy bundle of orders Il want you to vo anc 


see Colonel Trendenis at Mug wan 





*YourUncle Tom was butler in their family He used to be a pood 
ustomer, but I am afraid tl he has been working the n dat 
racket lately, for we haven't written his name in our books for some 


t tidy bit of th his recom 


goods. W 


from every officer 


me; so you ought to sell him a 


iInendation you ought to get an order n the regiment 


5 
\ ork fe he he ] . the w Th nd I'll write 1 
you can work a few of the other places on the way up, ane li write him 


a letter asking him to favor you with his patronage. That's the line to 


1] 


play them on; call it patronage, call it patronage, my boy, and then 


they have to come down, and come down handsome, too, if they do 
inything at all 

Due ¢ vE Gut W.A. } ( \ oO 

W lsor Ma } t I I 
e Unite State p ( " ! 


BY W.A.FRASER. 
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for him to get up to Mugawani at an 


Harry the elder woul 





than write one letter 





day, keeping a mental rec kon ny ol Harry 
Benares now,” he would say to himsel 


\fter a 


figure him out at Allahabad 


another town all in his mind 
want, this wise 


When Harry arrived at M 


Bynkle’s Family Hotel. 


Wal 


iva 


his traps to 


1) 


he old man used to tell 


appearance, and then started cut to 
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1 4] 
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\ vood appearal ec 5 ¢ 


Harry, so he spe 


nt 


some 





ook up Colonel Trendet 
Colonel was at the mess, and Harry sent in his ca W ( 

Now, Harrvy’s fastidiousness re ied oO CVE to 
father, with his superior con re ] developme nt il vided 
with a few thousand business cards bearing the prosaic statet 
| Dayton, Junior, was representing Harry Da Senio 
QOuthtter, etc. 

“They're all right for the old man,” muttered Harry to 
as he shoveled them into his box, * but I’m hanged if I’m got 
around with my pocket full of advertisements like { So 
stituted his own sinall bits of pasteboard, carrying the plain . 
* Harry Dayton,” and it was because of this that the thing 1] 
just as it did 

* Sahib sends salaams, uid the tall bearer who had taken 


; : 
Colonel, 


in to the 


the billiard-room t 


At the door of 








off, met Harry with a boisterous ru f jovial friendship 
(glad to see vou, my IOV, he sai Ol yy out 5 nc his broac 
real face one mass of r i h It does eve vood to see 
vou aga Come in ands ind have a pey You ¢ t id if 
It sh the t 1 the ¢ iptain here oh, ¢ s e, Laptall Melton 
His Dayton of Ca ta, son of old friend Hat Davyt of om 
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up in the cabin on the shy 
“Who in thunder Elina, | wondet whispe H to selt 
I'll bet vou the old Colon Svomny to askt x ew \ 
* How wa the Gove or look LOC elo i ide 
i ue and opened pa rt x he n the ire ) eS 
ire out, are you, Captain \ll 1 Harry, my boy; I th ve oO 
home now. Where are your trap Did you leave them down at the 
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‘No; 
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thev re at 
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Jove ; 


train to meet vou. 





is the 


rather stop at 
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oO! 


the h 
is way of running 
beastly stupid that. 


Wasn't expecting 


he 


Colonel simply 
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eas 
otel, 


things 
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hotel, Colonel,” 
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like vour father, 


roared wit 


you yet for a week, o1 


said Harry, quite bewildered by the 


You should have gone straight to 


I'd have gone 


said Harry, in desperation ; 


h laughter, and slapped his 


Harry 


was more because 


just like your father. 


had slept out 
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to v 


more 


ive 


a tombstone than put anybody to the trouble 


than one 


the road 


trouble. 


it Harry and his traps were all packed off down 


Colone iC 


of iking him up a bed. 
Harry remembered that his father 
vyht, Db he hac i avs fancied that it 
home w sterio in owing to any desire not 
The end of it was th 
e Colonel's bungalow : Harry in the 
traps on the old ticca gharry that had brow 
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“Elma never saw you before,” repeated the Colonel; “but your 
father always used to put up with me when he happened to be in these 
parts, so she knew him well.” 

“Gad!” thought Harry as he dressed for dinner, “I almost wish I 
was in this swim. I’m beginning almost to hate to ask the old man for 
an order, he’s so friendly.’ 

“How was Tom?” asked the Colonel as he looked up from his 
mulligatawny and smiled at Harry. 

“You mean Uncle Tom?” asked Harry. 


res, all called 


butler, I 


yes; we him ‘uncle,’ of course. Ha, ha! the 


mean.” 
“Oh, he was well,” answered Harry, joining in the laugh, he hardly 
knew why. 
“Funny old dodger, wasn’t he?” continued the Colonel. “ Drank 
more of that choice old port than the Governor himself, | always thought, 


from the look of his nose. I had enough of Tom when I was a youngster 





GASPED THE CCLONEL. “I SHOULD SAY NO'1 


Bombay Colonel as he 


When 


prodded a prawn 


at home did you arrive in quel ed the 


n the curry, as if he were spearing a pit 


I didn't Bombay ; | came to Calcutta,’ answered Harry 


*Deuced odd! I 


come to 


inderstood the Governor to say vou would come 


to Bombay and come straight across here from there 

‘No had to go to Calcutta first to yet some samples, you know, 
i VCTe¢ Ha ! 

‘fia ha! Deuced yvood! ‘Samples! Deuced vood!” and he 


looked across at Harry and winked. “Samples to take up to Tirhoot, 
Cll and he \ ked ! mn 

Harry figured it out that the old man w is vetting a little mixed, and 
et it drop it that 

\fter dinner the Colonel asked Harry if he would rather have a quiet 
evenu with a little music, or go down to the mess for a game of 

ird Harry elected to stay, thinking that while the Colonel was in 


a mellow mood he might get a pretty stiffish order out of him; then, 


when he looked at Elma, he hated the whole business, all but the habit 
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“No; they're at the hotel,” said Harry, quite bewildered by the 
Colonel's impetuous way of running things 
‘By Jove! beastly stupid that. You should have yone straight to 
the bungalow Wasn't expecting you yet for a week, or I’d have gone 
to the train to meet you 
‘I'd rather stop at the hotel, Colonel,” said Harry, in desperation ; 
ut at this the Colonel simply roared with laughter, and slapped his 
thigh in derision. “Just like your father, Harry ; just like your father. 
Would rather sleep out on a tombstone than put anybody to the trouble 
of making him up a bed. 
Harry remembered that his father had slept out more than one 
ht, but he had always fancied that it was more because the road 
home was mysterious than owing to anv desire not to give trouble. 


Che end of it was that Harry and his traps were all packed off down 


1 Colonel's but xalow : Harry in the Colonel's dog cart, and the 
ips « the old ca vharry that had bro wht him to the mess 
“Ga sa he Colone 
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“Elma never saw you before,” repeated the Colonel ; “but your 
father always used to put up with me when he happened to be in these 


parts, so she knew him well.” 


“Gad!” thought Harry as he dressed for dinner, “I almost wish | 
was in this swim. I’m beginning almost to hate to ask the old man for 
an order, he’s so friendly.” 

“How was Tom?” asked the Colonel as he looked up from his 
mulligatawny and smiled at Harry. 

“You mean Uncle Tom?” asked Harry. 

‘Yes, yes; we all called him ‘uncle, of course. Ha, ha! the 
butler, I mean.” 

**Oh, he was well,” answered Harry, joining 1n the laugh, he hardly 
knew why. 

“Funny old dodger, wasn’t he?” continued the Colonel.‘ Drank 
more of that choice old port than the Governor himself, I always thought, 
from the look of his nose. I had enough of Tom when I was a youngster 





ASPED THE CCLONEL. “I SHOULD SAY NO! 


it home. When did you arrive in Bombay 7” queried the Colonel as he 


yrodded a prawn in the curry, as if he were spearing a pig 
I didn’t come to Bombay ; I came to Calcutta,” answered Harry 


* Deuced odd! I understood the Governor to say vou would come 


t across here from there. 





“No: I had to go to Calcutta first to pet some samples, you know, 
i vere H ir? 

‘Ha! ha Deuced yood! ‘Samples!’ Deuced good!” and he 
ooked across at Harry and winked. “Samples to take up to Tirhoot, 
h and he winked again 

Harry figured it out that the old man was vetting a little mixed, and 
i t drop t hat 


he Colonel asked Harry if he would rather have a quiet 


Ve nv with a ttle music, or po down to the mess for a xame ot 


irds Harry elected to stay, thinking that while the Colonel was in 


.s 


a mellow mood he might get a pretty stiffish order out of him; then, 


looked at Elma, he hated the whole |! 


business, all but the habit 
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heroot s he ( his fat figure aroun 
‘Pardon me,” continued Harry, “bt 
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The Gauv no vasped the Colonel 
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t those you have d 


habit, he thought 
Harry observed that the Colonel had on a shocking mess-jacket 


Colonel's fat 


} +} 
een 





said Harry 





*T must try and do a little business with Miss Elma,” mused 
Harry. “1 can’t afford to lose all my time here. I'll have to go slow, 
though, I see, if I expect to stand well with the regiment through the 
Colonel. Perhaps I'd better get her to speak to him.” 


“Tve been speaking to your father about his mess-jackets and | 


] 


want your help,” remarked Harry to Miss Elma a little later. ‘ They’re 


otf, vou know. He ought to go in for some new ones. Of course, 


In't know father so well, and wasn't so friendly, I shouldn't dare 


liberty. You had better persuade him to let me send his 


*down to Calcutta for a dozen good-fitting jackets. Likely all 





his clothes are just as bad. 
} 








Miss Elma regarded him critically for a moment and then burst 
out laughin “ You're trying a rise out of father, I'm afraid, 
she said but he’s awfully t bout his clothes, and youll get 








Into no end of a fuss with him if you get his dander up 

* You'll likely need a new ha yourself.” added Harry, passing 
over her remark. “Ill show you the latest thing they're wearing at 
home : ° and he excused himself and darted into his room, returning a 
moment later with a piece ot very dark vreen ladies’ cloth. 

“ Whata useful man you are! That's just the thing I'm after. 1 
shouldn't wonder if vou could take my measure and all, vou seem to be 
so well up in these things 

‘Yes, I can take it,” answered Harry modestly. “1 learned how to 
measure a lady for a habit from the old mat I'll take your measure 
and send it right off down to Calcutta Phat’s a start,” thought Harry, 
as he turned in a little later. 

‘Have you had a pleasant evening, dear queried the Colonel, as 
Elma woke him up from his strong, porpoise-like sleep in the big chair 

‘Yes, father. Harry is quite entertaining — knows all about clothes 
ind kindred things, doesn’t he 





‘Gad ! es. He 
Deuced queer fancy, ‘pon my word! Deuced queer 

The next morning Harry was horritied at the cut of the 
regimentals ; but he resolved to wait until evening before he 
the s ibje ct up again. 

He spoke to Elma about it, and asked her advice about the best 
way of getting the Colonel to order some new duds 

‘1 could send his measure to the Guwnor, you know,” he said, 
* and he would send him on whatever he wanted, and the bill could 
stand until the Guv’nor came this way himself,” and Harry smiled a 


her reassuringly. 


I hated to put i that clause ibo the credit tho oht Harry, 
“but I fancy it’s about the only way to fetch him, and I think he'll be all 
rivht about the oof some day. 
‘What an odd chap Harry is,” said Miss Elma to herself; “he's a 
little queer on the subject of clothes, I'm beginning to think 
‘Fine fellow, that Dayton,” said Spilkins to Delmar, down at the 
*ovm” that evening, as the Colonel rode aw vith his proteg He's 
going to look me up at my quarters to-morrow, to show me some 
sample of light tweed ome taior tellow in Caicutta ive him Fancy 
him putting elf to all that trouble out showing me those samples 
ind on t e( 
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H. $. HOWLAND & SON'S WAREHOUSE, 37-39 FRONT ST., TORONTO 


WAREHOUSE 180 FEET LONG 








camila INTERIOR No. 37-WITHOUT PRISMS. INTERIOR No. 39—WITH PRISMS. 

These cuts iilustrate the wonderful effect of Luxfer Prisms he upper view shows the exterior of 
adjoining warehouses—one in the left being the old front and that on the right having Luxfer Prisms installed 
in transoms. The lower cuts are made from photographs made of the respective interiors-—the negatives being 
equally exposed in order to test the quality «f the light. 

These illustrations tell the story of Luxter Prisms. If you want further explanations write to the 

date 


LUXFER PRISM COMPANY, timitebD 
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“Their grandmothers make their clothes and send them out from 
home,” answered the irate Colonel ; that was because Harry’s question 
and the rasping of his chalk had made the old gentleman miss a very 
easy carom, and because his score was fifty-four. 

That evening Harry made a last futile effort to get Colonel Tren- 
denis to get down seriously to the subject of clothing. 

“T think, sir,” he said, “that 1 had better be moving on to-morrow. 
1 am rather afraid that I am allowing pleasure to interfere with business. 
Father was anxious that I should go on from here after seeing you.” 

** Naturally, naturally,’ repeated the Colonel ; “I like to see that 
but, at the same time, you must give us a few 
I am glad that your father is putting you 


spirit in our young men ; 
days more of your company. 
into business instead of the service. It’s gone to the dogs now. I am 
sure you will do well in business. Indigo isn’t what it was, but still it’s 
better than the service.” 

That night in his room the Colonel continued the monologue silently . 
“Fine principle the youngsters got.” 

‘““He’s certainly a little touched,” ran through Harry’s mind abou, 
the same time. ‘He thinks that I’m in indigo now.” - 

The following day, as they were all at tiffin together, there was the 
grinding of gharry wheels on the rubble road, and soon the bearer 
brought in a card which he tendered to Colonel Trendenis with a grave 
and humble salaam. 

There was a perceptible rising of the ‘gray bristles about the 
Colonel’s mouth as he turned to Harry and said: “I wish you would 
go out and speak to this chap. He's from the cantonment, and I told 
him that you could put him in the way of getting something up to date 
in the way of clothes. Tell him that I’m no: available just now. Don't 
let him bother me, whatever you do.” 

The Colonel lay back in his chair and roared with laughter. 
“Don't spoil sport,” he said to Elma, as she began to remonstrate, 
You'll see some fine fun between them. 


it’s the tailor’s man from 
Calcutta, and Harry can have it out with him to his heart’s content 

His father 
he didn’t care a rap 


deuced queer fad that of his, anyway, this clothes business. 
would have gone around in a gunny sack any time 
how he looked.” 

“Begins to look a little like business at last,” thought Harry as he 
made for the veranda ; “very kind of the old duck, I’m sure” 

The young man was already waiting at the head of the steps. 

“Do you wish to see me?” queried Harry. 

“I wished to see Colonel Trendenis,” answered the young man, 
who was standing on the steps. 

“Well, the Colonel received your card and asked me to make his 
excuses, as he’s engaged just now. He thought that I might do just as 
well—in fact, better. He said that he thought yout were needing some 
new clothes very badly, and if that is so, I shall be glad to help ycu in 
the matter.” 

The stranger's face flushed and he looked at Harry with eyes that 
were wide open with astonishment. 

“I'm very much obliged to Colonel Trendenis, I’m sure, but if I 
need any clothes, I’m quite able to pay is 

“Ah! certainly—of course!” interrupted Harry “but you needn't 
worry about the pay ; I'll manage all that to your entire satisfaction,” 
ind he smiled cheerfully upon the other, whose face was as the fa e of a 
red mask now 

Did Colonel Trendenis say that he was too busy to see me ?”’ said 
the stranger, mastering his passion with a mighty effort, and speaking 
with a slow, deliberate drawl. 

Yes,’ answered Harry ; “he said that if I would see about your 
duds, that that was about all you needed, he thought.” 

* May I ask if Miss Trendenis is here?” asked the stranger. 
‘Yes,’ answered Harry. “She was with her father when your 
card came in, but if you’d care to see her I can tell her that you're 
here.” 

‘Oh, no!” hastily interrupted the other. “ Thank you, no! I 
fancy I’ve given trouble enough this morning,” and there was just a 
touch of finely drawn scorn in his voce, like the faint vibrating of a 
minor chord on a gently touched violin. It was too finely drawn for 
Harry's prosaic soul, so he answered with breezy good nature, “ No 
trouble at all, | assure you. Should be delighted to fx you up with 
some new togs.” 


Togs be hanged!” rather rudely remarked the other, as he 


clambered into the ramshackle old gharry 


Nothing daunted, Harry held up his hand to the gharry wallah to 
stop, and rushed down to the gharry. 

‘““Where are you stopping ’”’ he enquired. 

“ Over in the cantonment,” answered the other evasively. 

‘“‘If I knew just where,” said Harry, “I could call and see what you 
needed in the way of clothes.” 

But with a sound of smothered profanity within, and sundry wild 
Hindoo expletives without, the gharry rolled away. 

“Either half the people up here are crazy,” mused Harry, “ or else 
some opposition house is putting up a job on me.” 

‘““A nice sort of friend of my father’s, Colonel Trendenis must be,” 
thought Harry number two, as he puffed savagely at a cheroot. ‘Wonder 
if he thought the Governor had sent me out here to sponge on him for a 
Wouldn’t see me, either, but sent that moon-faced secretary 
Seems like a nice 


new outfit. 
or whatever else he is out to offer to buy me clothes. 
sort of country!” 

“ How did you get on with him, Harry?” asked the Colonel when 
Harry reappeared. 

“Well, he has gone, anyway. 
about clothes to him, and offered to get him a new outfit, he clambered 


As soon as I commenced to talk 


into the gharry and with the use of much bad language dove off.” 
And then the Colonel begged Harry, as he valued the life of one of 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, which was always worth $500, at least, laid 


down in India, to des'st, for he was killing him; and it did seem as it 
apoplexy would be the end of it, for Trendenis was purple with the 
laughter which could not get away fast enough. 

“Everybody is quite mad,” thought Harry, as he sat there very 
solemn ; and he mentally resolved to leave Mugawani at once. 

But the mirth was stopped by the appearance of the solemn old 
bearer with another “ ticket.” 

“ Captain Featherstone,” read the Colonel as he looked at the card. 

ejaculated Harry to himself, “that’s the man the 
It’s over a thousand now, 


By Jove!” 
Guv nor told me to collect that old bill from. 
and he hasn’t paid a rupee for years. Ill nail him when the Colonel 
gets through with him.” 

Harry strolled out, and Trendenis had his private interview with 
the visitor. 

Shortly after Featherstone left him, the Colonel heard rather loud 
voices out on the veranda. He heard the Captain say, “ What in 
thunder has it to do with you?” 

“Everything,” he heard an answering voice that was Harry's 
“Everything. The Governor told me to collect this bill of you, and | 
spoke to you, just now, civil enough about it.” 

“ What’s up, gentlemen?” exclaimed the Colonel, as he appeared 
in the doorway. 

“T just handed the Captain here father’s bill,” pointing to a bill 
which lay on the floor torn in two, “and he’s kicking up no end of a row 
about it; wants to know if you’ve turned your place into a tailor-shop.’ 

“Whose father? What bill? 
gasped the Colonel in bewilderment. 

“Why, father’s bill? 


produced one of the firm’s big cards from his pocket. 


Who’s running a. tailor-shop? 


“Ts this a joke? 
‘Harry Dayton, Gents’ Outfitter,” and he 


‘*And who are you, then?” asked Trendenis in a hoarse whisper. 


‘**Are you the son of this man-this tailor? Aren’t you the son of my 


old friend, Harry Dayton, in Maidenscote, England? He wrote me 


that his son was coming out. Aren't you he? 


Light began to dawn on all of them, for they could all plainly see 
that there was some terrible mix-up. 


“No, sir; I’m not,” said Harry. “Father lives in Calcutta, and 


wrote to you that I was coming up to solicit orders.” 


“Where in thunder is the other man, then—the son of my friend ? 


For I got his letter right enough. I’ve got it!” he exclaimed. “ It was 
the other Harry who arrived this morning, and this is his card,’ and he 
fished the pasteboard from his vest-pocket. 


That was the way it was—the combination was simple enough. 
Calcutta Harry had arrived in conjunction with the English Harry’s 
letter, and the Harry from England had arrived to fit in with the tailor’s 
letter from Calcutta. But the wearing of coarse cloth and rubbing of 
the ashes of humiliation were the fruits of the aftermath ; and the 
squaring of the fellows at the mess and the gym, and the hunting up of 
the right Harry. 

“It was terrible,” the Colonel said, inventing divers expressive 
adjectives to embellish the opinion he held of himself. One phrase that 
he repeated often was, “* Not an order shall he get in the regiment — 
never-—and not one in all Mugawani!”’ 
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An honest shoe is like an 
honest friend. It will not 
disappoint you when called 
upon for real service. You 
know an_ honest friend by 
trying him—in the same way 
you can test a shoe—but the 
trouble is, when you have 
tried a shoe you must keep it, 
good or not. You will never 
complain about having to 
keep KING shoes because 

They are made of honest 
materiil and by the most 
competent workmen money 
can procure. 

They have patent canvas 
flexible insoles, which, in 
combination with cork shuts 
out all dampness and wet. 

They are made to fit the 
feet and do not require you 
to make the feet fit the shoes. 
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FACTORIES, 


THE LARGEST OF THEIR KIND IN CANADA, 
ARE UNABLE TO PRODUCE A SUFFICIENT 
NUMBER OF HIGH CLASS BELL 


INSTRUMENTS WITHOUT WORKING OVERTIME. 


rwe ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT ” 


FOUND ONLY IN BELL PIANOS 
PLACES THE TONG OF 16 DIFFERENT 
INSTRUMENTS UNDER CONTROL OF 
THE MUSICIAN. a 


se ” LIMITED. 
THE SERAPHONE usco O 
EXCLUSIVELY IN BELL ORGANS GIVES G YU © LP H, _ N TAR OQ. 
THE NEAREST APPROACH 70 A PIPE TONE 
YET OBTAINED IN REED ORGANS. 


Lerorcan BRANCH, AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 
F9 Holborn Viaduct 6 Brnage Sree’ 


LONDON, £E.C. ENG. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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